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Auomobic Poly =» - Fe an@lemmamady Canaapasy 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


(Hereinafter called the Company) 


Derebp Hgrees with the assured named in the Declarations torming part hereof in respect of bodily injuries or 
death resulting therefrom, or property damage, or damage by collision, accidentally sustained during the term of this 
policy by reason of the ownership or maintenance of any of the automobiles described in the Declarations and the use 
thereof for the purposes therein set out, as follows: 


INSURANCE UNDER ANY SECTION PROVIDED ONLY IF THE AGREED PREMIUM CHARGE IS 
ENTERED IN THE DECLARATIONS OF THIS POLICY 


pusue SECTION I. To Pay within the limits specihed in the Declarations, any loss by ability imposed by 

aces law upon the assured for such bodily injuries or death (excluding loss by liability accepted by the assured, in 
contract or otherwise, or under any Workmen's Compensation Law, or loss by injury or death of any employee 
of the assured while engaged in the operation, maintenance or repair of any adtomobile or loss by injury or 
death of any employee of the assured arising out of or in the usual course of the assured’s business, 

Pecgdsin) SECTION II, To Pay within the limit specified in the Declarations, any loss by liability imposed by 


law upon the assured for such property damage (excluding property of the assured or in his custody, or 
property carried in or upon any of the described automobiles), including loss of use of such property; 
Couieiom SECTION III. To Pay the actual loss sustained by damaye to any of the described automobiles, if 
caused solely by accidental collision with another object. or by upset, excluding (a) damage by fire; (b) tire 
damage unless other damage is coincident; (c) expense incurred as a result of the loss of use of the automobile; _ 
provided, however, that the company shall have the right to repair or replace such damaye tf it so elects;* 
Saget SS In consideration of a premium (which 1s fifty per cent [50%] of the full coverage collision premium 
under this policy), and the additional payment of a like amount, upon the occurrence of the first collision or 
upset which is made the basis of a claim hereunder, this policy is extended to cover against loss or damage to 
the automobile insured if caused solely by accidental collision or upset, 
It is further understood and agreed that loss.or damage occurring to the insured automobile previous 
to the reported accident shall in no event be considered the basis of a valid claim under the terms of this 
licy, 
LS If theré be more than one automobile insured hereunder, the collision premium and additional payment 
applicable to each automobile shall be set forth in a schedule attached to and forming part of this policy; 
beth SECTION IV. To Pay the actual loss on account of the breakage by accidental causes, of the glass 
DAnmAoe contained in any of the described automobiles and a reasonable amount for the expense incurred in making 
replacement thereof. Excluding loss or damage to head, rear or stop lights, to mirrors, to any glass other 
ihe a wandatield; to glass other than set in frames in the body of the car, or caused directly or indirectly by 
re or theft. 


Bnd Furtber Agrees. 
To Defend in the name and on behalf of the assured, any suit alleging such bodily injuries or death or 
property damage; to which the insurance herein provided is applicable. 
To Pay all costs taxed against the assured in any such suit, 
To Pay all interest accruing after entry of judgment upon such part of same as is not in excess of the 
company’s limits of liability as specified in the Declarations, 
To Pay for such immediate medical or surgical aid as was imperative at the time ol the accident. 


THIS AGREEMENT IS SUBJECT TO THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS: 
ADDITIONAL 


ASSUREO A. This policy is extended to cover as an additional assured any persun while legally operating any 
automobile described in the Declarations or any person, firm or corporation legally responsible for its operas 
tion, where the disclosed and actual use of the automobile is for ‘Pleasure and Business” or “‘Commercial”” 
Purposes as defined in Item 8, and the automobile 1s being so used with the permission of the named assured, 
or if the named assured is an individual with the permission of any member of the assured’s household not 
under twenty-one years of age other than a chauffeur or domestic servant. Promded however, (1) that this 
extension of the policy shall not enure to the benefit of an automobile sales or service agency or garage of 
any description or parking station, or |the agents or employees thereof, (2) that the insurance under this 
policy shall be available first i aden aif any, to other persons 
entitled to bene 


dditional assured included hereunder 


~ his policy insures within its stated limits the financial responsibility ot the assured or any othe 
person covered by the policy in conformity with the Motor Vehicle Financial Responsibility Law of any 
tate or Province, in consideration of which should the company be required to make any payment on account 

accident, claim or suit involving a breach of the terms or conditions of this policy which, but {g 

ay in made, the company would not have been obligated for, the assured or ap 

claiming bis policy agrees to indemnif: d_rey ( 

respect to any pay g 

Ri las C. Inno event shall the extension of insurance as above prusided be considered to cover the purchaser 
of any of the described automobiles if sold, and no transfer or assignment of interest under this policy in 
consequence of such sale or otherwise, shall bind the company unless its consent shall be endorsed hereon. 


SATION Or: D. The limits of hability in respect of any one accident 4s expressed in Sections I and II of Item 5 of, 
the Declarations, shall apply to each automobile therein described. but the company’s liability on account 
of all assured, in respect of bodily injury to one person, or death resulting therefrom, is limited to the sum _ 
specified for one person in said Section I; and, subject to the same limit for one person, the company's total 
hability is limited to the sum specified for one accident in said Section I, and as respects damage to the 
erty of another. including loss of use thereof, whether such property is owned by one or more persons, 
company’s tota! hability"is limited to the sum specified for one accident in said Section IT 


xa uoHs E. This policy shall not cover jn respect of any automobile (1) while being operated by any 
under the age fixed by statute or ordinance, or any other law applicable thereto, or under the age of 1 years 
in any event, notwithstanding any lower legal age limit for automobile operators; (2) while being used in 
any race or speed contest; (3) while being used for towing or propelling a trailer unless such trailer is identi- 
fied and described in the Declarations and additional premium is charged for such privilege; (4) while being 
used for any purpose other than those specified in the Declarations; (5) while being used elsewhere than 
within the limits of the United States (exclusive of Alaska, the Hawaiian, Philippine and Virgin Islands 
and Porto Rico) and the Dominion of Canada. 

een aes F _In the event of accident, immediate written notice thereof shall be given to the company af its 

Home Office in Hartford, Connecticut, or to one of its duly authorized agents, with particulars sufficient 

to identify the assured, and like notice of any claim or suit arising or resulting therefrom, with every summons 

‘or other process served therein; provided however, that failure to give such immediate notice shall not in- 

validate any claim made by the assured if it shall be shown not to have been reasonably possible to give 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


his little paragraph of 
a Hartford Automobile 
Policy will protect you 
wherever you gow. 


A HARTFORD AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY INSURANCE POLICY requires no special endorsement to make it acceptable 
as evidence of financial responsibility in any state in the United States or Province of Canada. It complies with the 
requirements of each and every Financial-Responsibility Law. Insure in the HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY through your agent or broker. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT. AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


110 WILLIAM STREET New York CITy TELEPHONE Beekman 3-8800 
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Munson Cruises to Historic Lands 
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BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


* Claude H. Benet; Gen. Mer. 


560 


BERMUDA ROUND TRIP 


Sail for this British playland on the champion of the Bermuda run, 
S.S. Pan America, or sister ships Western World, Southern Cross, 
or American Legion. Allairy, outside rooms. Sailings twice weekly 
including Saturdays. Five days, ail expenses, $66. 7 days, $78. 


S.5. Pan America goes direct to dock at Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, thus avoiding inconvenience of transfer by tender. 


NASSAU - MIAMI - HAVANA 


12-day, all-expense cruises via S. S. Munargo, fortnightly from 
New York, Saturdays. $125 up. The ship is your luxurious hotel. 
2 days in Nassau, 2 days in Miami, 2% days in Havana. Sight- 
seeing trips at all ports. Or you can stay 6 days at Royal Victoria 
Hotel in Nassau for $135. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS 


Including St. Thomas, St. Croix, Barbados, Martinique, Trini- 
dad. Round Trip $135. Barbados, 25 days, all expenses, including 
8 days in hotel, $155. No passports. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


To Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Leav- 
ing New York fortnightly. American Legion, Southern Cross and 
Western World. 


All Sailings from Pier 64, North River, Manhattan 


For further information on all tours, see local tourist agent, or 


MUNSON LINES 


67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. BOwling Green 9-3300 


Traditional 


PHILADELPHIA 


hospitality > » 


achieves its highest expres- 


sion at this hotel — famed 
the world over for com- 


fort, courtesy and cuisine. 


Reames AS LOWPASS ~$4.00° PER, DAY 


MALL Wf ii 
THE a. ae | 


SOJOURN 
ON YOUR VISIT TO 


SICILY ! In other days the favorite child 
of Greece . . . the prize of Carthage... 


the repository of a dozen civilizations... 
and a land of revelation to those who 
hunger for the story of mankind. 


Come this year, and visit these ageless localities! Taor- 
mina .. . to see a sunrise on Etna from the ancient 
Greek ruin above the town. Syracuse . . . to witness a 
performance of Aeschylus in the theatre where certain 
of his plays were first produced, Wth Century B.C. 
Agrigento . . . to glimpse through an olive grove the 
loveliest of five Greek temples, high on a forsaken hill- 
side. Palermo . . . Monreale . . . Segesta . . . mere 
names now, but you will discover what they signify! 
And forever after, Sicily will possess you. 


Let us help you plan an Italian trip with a sojourn in 
Sicily. This office is operated on a non-commercial 
basis by the Royal Italian Government, with the sole 
purpose of aiding visitors, in cooperation with their 
tourist agents. Feel free to call upon it for detailed ad- 
vice and recommendations, including hotels, itinera- 
ries, routes, localities, etc. becuse vie service is gratis. 
Begin by writing fora large, interesting book on Italy. 


ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
Squibb Building, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Raymond-Whitcomb : 


Mexico-South America 


Cruise 


A new cruise... 
including Mexico, Panama, the West Indies and 
South America in a memorable trip of 58 days .. . 


@ To sail February 6, 1932, on the S. S. “Samaria” ® 


Wirn four days in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil’s wonder- 
ful metropolis . . . four more in Buenos Aires, the “Paris 
of the West” . . . and visits to Montevideo, the capital of 
Uruguay; Sao Paulo, in the heart of the coffee country; 
Santos, the world’s greatest coffee port, and historic old 
Bahia. Four days in Mexico (with two of them in fascinat- 
ing Mexico City) and calls at the Panama Canal, Havana, 
Curacao, Trinidad, Martinique and Bermuda. 


@ Only staterooms on the “Samaria” which have direct 
outside ventilation will be sold, and membership is limited 
to 280 passengers. Rates, $1000 and upward. 


Send for the booklet —‘‘Mexico-South America Cruise’’ 


Mediterranean Cruise 


At new low prices—but the most complete Mediterranean Cruise 
Raymond-Whitcomb have ever run! There are calls at 24 ports, 
including Tripoli, which is almost never visited by cruises . . . and 
Casablanca in Morocco—Egypt and the Holy Land, the great Medi- 
terranean cities (Constantinople, Athens, Naples, Algiers, etc.), quaint 
old towns in Jugo-Slavia and five important Mediterranean islands. 


To sail January 30, 1932, on the Cunard liner “Carinthia.” Rates, 
including return passage any time during the year, $950 and up. 


Send for the booklet —‘The Mediterranean Cruise”’ 


Tours to California and Europe 
Land Cruises to Mexico 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


Executive Offices: 126 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


New York, 670 Firra Ave.; New York, 225 Frrru Ave.; Boston, 165 Tre- 

MONT StrEET; Philadelphia, 1601 Watnut StrKeet; Chicago, 176 Nortu 

Micuican Ave, ; Detroit, 421 Boox Bupc.; Los Angeles, 423 W. Firru STREET; 
San Francisco, 230 Post STREET 


and 300 agents in 219 cities, or any authorized steamship agent 
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ee GO 


EMPRESS” 


via HONOLULU 
or Direct Express 


HONOLULU 
YOKOHAMA 
KOBE. 
NAGASAKI 
SHANGHAI 
HONG KONG 


ENAaDYASAAS =v 1) 
to} c - @The record-breaking speed of the great, white 
pate Empress fleet narrows the Pacific...gives extra days 
q in the colorful Orient. Flagship Empress of Japan is 
{3 | SAA © {2 IE _ the largest, fastest liner on the Pacific. 


ae Wort I oy Cr eg _ @ Two routes...both from Vancouver (trains direct 


to ship’s side) and Victoria. Empress of Japan and 
Empress of Canada go via Honolulu, connecting 


A beautifully appointed hotel, eon. with San Francisco and Los Angeles sailings. Em- 
ingly comfortable and socially satisfying, _ press of Russia and Empress of Asia sail the Direct 
in a colorful California settin g. \ Express Route to Yokohama in 10 days. 


Cuaries Baap, Manager \ Actual records on Both Routes 
\ by the Empress of Japan 


4 


MANILA 


Between Yokohama and Victoria... 


\ N. ie C. \ Direct Express: 7 days, 20 hr., 16 min. 
Oo iP | Via Honolulu: 10 days, 18 hr., 27 min. 

< ye Fe / 4 @ First Class designed for the most fastidious travel- 
@) UNDER MANGER MANAGEMENT KY . ler...new, lower-cost, “Empress” Tourist Cabin! 


i > C 

_ Also an unusually fine Third Cabin. 
Information and reservations from your own agent or Canadian 

Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other cities in United 

States and Canada. 


IN NEW YORK 
Hotel Woodstock 


43rd St. Just East of B’way 


Room, Running Water for one $2.00, to 3.50; for two $3.50 to 4.00 
With Private Bath - for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 


Hotel Hermitaése 
42nd St. and Times Square 


Room, Running Water for one $1.50, 2.00; for two $2.50, 3.00 
With Private Bath - for one $2.00, 3.00; for two $3.00, 4.00 


Martha Washinston 
29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


The World Renowned Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Room with Running Water for one $2.00, 2.25; for two $2.50 
With Private Bath for one $2.50 to 3.25; for two $3.00 to 4.00 


| IN BOSTON 
HOTEL MANGER 


New England’s Most Modernly Equipped and Perfectly 
Appointed Hotel 


TO THE 


ORIENT 


Canadian 
Pacitie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


at North Station, Direct Entrance from B. & M. Depot 
500 Rooms, Each with Bath, Shower, Radio 
for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 
NO HIGHER RATES 
These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners 
For Maps of New York and Boston and Descriptive Booklets 
Write to Travel Department 


N MANGER HOTELS, 127 West 43rd Street, New York "A 
+ + 
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THE GLORY OF MEXICO’S CATHEDRALS 


Monuments to the Genius of Colonial Spain—The Finest Churches of the 


Western Hemisphere—The Religious Pageant in Old Mexico 


By JaMEs F. JENKINS 


EXICO is richer in ecclesiastical architecture than any other 
country of the Western Hemisphere. Not only is the cap- 
ital a city of domes and towers; the churches of Mexico 

re scattered lavishly from one end of the country to the other. 
‘rom the top of the pyramid at Cholula, near Puebla, one may 
ee as many as thirty churches, and not a few of them are archi- 
ectural gems. Even on isolated roads or in deserts or in lowly 
ining regions, one comes upon buildings of amazing beauty. 


{ 


The Spanish Colonials were the greatest builders since the 
Romans. Upon this land they. called “New Spain” they lavished 
their genius, endowing it with a civilization monumentally ex- 
pressed in terms of churches and convents, government palaces, 
residences, hospitals, plazas, acqueducts and fountains. More than 
any other part of America, Mexico achieved in enduring archi- 
tecture a complete expression of a period and a people. 

And since Spanish-Colonial architecture in Mexico represents 


International News 


The Cathedral of Mexico City is perhaps the most impressive of all the monuments to the architectural genius of Colonial Spain. A gigantic struc- 
ture of basalt and gray sandstone, said to be the largest church edifice on this continent, the cathedral was begun in 1573 and completed nearly a 
| century later in 1667. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF TAXCO 


In gratitude for the wealth which he secured from the mines of Taxco, the famous magnate, José de 


la Borda, built this superb cathedral for the mountain town of Taxco in 1757. 
rately carved facade and towers combine elements of both the baroque and churrigueresque style. The 
interior, with its retablos, its carvings, its golden reliefs and its mural decorations, is remarkable for its 


effect of exceeding richness. 


the most remarkable excursion in design which developed out of 
the Italian Renaissance, one of the greatest pleasures in traveling 
through this land is to read the reflection in richly carved stone 
of those three centuries of Spanish domination in a Seuney whose 
vitality the Spaniards never completely crushed. 

From the very start, conditions here were favorable for the 
development of architecture on a grandiose scale. The Aztecs 
were builders of great temples: Cortés himself described them 
with admiration in letters he wrote to Charles V. In materials, 
too, befitting substantial rather than flimsy construction, the coun- 
try was especially rich. The representatives of the Crown had 


ample authority for quelling occasiona 
revolts among the Indians, and, wit 
pacification insured, prosperity fol 
lowed. The system of government it 
self contributed to intense buildin 
activity: a union of church and state 
it demanded, in order to impose itsel 
upon the conquered, a semblance 6 
might and majesty. 

Spain had entered Mexico with th 
sword in one hand and the Gospel ij 
the other, a Gospel whose pagan ritua 
at least was familiar and consequentl 
comforting to the Indians. So, it is no 
surprising to read that by 1596, onl 
seventy-five years after the Conquest 
over four hundred convents had bee 
built. Of churches there were a thou 
sand in one province alone. At th 
end of the colonial period, in 1821, th 
total number of churches had reache 
nine thousand ! 

Fear of this “pagan” land, only t re 
cently subdued, is reflected in the chat 
acter of the earliest Spanish building: 
Though admirably placed for effec 
like all churches in Mexico, on a slop 
or on land artificially raised so as t 
dominate the landscape, these earl 
structures recall the royal decrees prc 
viding for the fortification of temple: 
in case of uprisings among the Indian; 
Medieval in appearance, with grea 
blank walls, grim battlements and sma 
entrances, they suggest a suspicion 01 
the part of the Spaniards that o 
those eight hundred thousand India 
baptisms achieved within ten years ; 
good part perhaps were only skin-deey 

Enclosed by a high, massive wal 
topped by Moorish battlements an 
containing within a conspicuous tal 
cross, a cemetery as well as open ai 
mortuary chapels, the plazas of. thes 
churches like those of the Californi 
missions are sanctuaries, the earlies 
Christian sanctuaries in America. 

Our California missions are onl 
crude, provincial counterparts of thes 
sixteenth-century Mexican churche 
whose beauty has only recently foun 
a just appreciation. Here, at the ver 
start, stones speak: the world of me 
dieval Spain is giving way to th 
brighter one of the Renaissance. Th 
styles themselves, often a mixture o 
romanesque, mudejar (that used by! th 
Coos Christianized Moors in Spain) an 

Hugo Brehme __ plateresque (so-called because th 
molding in low relief resembles th 
work of silversmiths), were those ther 
in vogue in the mother country, wher 
Gothic was dying out. 

Some of these churches might hav 
been built in Spain. Others represen 
the inspiration of Franciscan friars who had never handled blu 
prints before. Upon these friars devolved the intellectual burdet 
of the work. But the Indians executed it and to them was alse 
entrusted the decoration. In some of these earliest monasterie: 
schools had been founded in which the fine and the industria 
arts were taught to large groups of Indians. As a comment o1 
their abilities, Juan de Zumarraga, the first archbishop of Mexico 
in a letter dated 1531 and addressed to the general chapter of thi 
Franciscans, has this to say of the natives: “They are very 
ingenious, principally in the art of painting.” Whose hands bu 
those of Indians could have wrought the rich plateresque facad: 


The cathedral’s elabo- 


of the church at Acolman, not far from the Toltec pyramids of 
Peotihuacan’? Here and in other early churches, examples remain 
)£ frescoes of Biblical scenes rendered by those first Indian 
novices: their spirit like that of the churches themselves is pro- 
foundly religious and spontaneous. 

Long before the end of the sixteenth century, vital changes 
jad been taking place in the people themselves. Father Sahagun, 
pious and shrewd chronicler of the Conquest, had foreseen them. 
In his words: 

| “After a few years in this land, natives of Spain, if they have 
inot their wits about them, are changed into different beings, and 
this, I think, is due to the climate and constellations of this land, 
jbut it is our shame that the mative Indians, shrewd and. wise 
ancients, should know how to remedy the perils of this land for 
those who live in it, by subjugating the things of nature with con- 
‘trary practices, while we with our evil inclinations head straight 
for the brink and certain it is that a race is growing up both 
Spanish and Indian, intolerable to rule and most burdensome 
\(pesadisima ... !) to save.” 

_ Not only was this new race growing up: like the Spanish-born 
soldiers, priests and aristocrats, these mestizo creoles were also 
growing rich. The mestizos were also intermarrying with the 
rich adventurers from, Spain, men so abundantly endowed with 
ambition and energy they were not long in becoming millionaires, 
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either from silver or from pulque vats. Thomas Gage, who visited 
Mexico City in 1624, wrote that the trains of the nobles surpassed 
in splendor those of Madrid or of any European court. During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, this capital was doubtless 
one of the most opulent in the world. 

To “save” this lusty new race, ascetic friars inscribed such 
devices as this, at the entrance to their churches: 

“Accustom thyself to die 

before death comes, 

only the dead do live, 

whoever is alive is dying.” 

These luxury-loving creoles, however, had no intention of dying. 
They intended to go on living as extravagantly and luxuriously as 
possible. Of religion they asked only that it should be a festival. 
And death also was a festival: since they had to die, they chose 
to do it splendidly and to be buried in churches embellished by 
their bounty. 

During the first part of the seventeenth century, the school of 
Juan de Herrara, architect of the Escorial in Madrid, became 
dominant in Mexico. Its influence is apparent in the rear facades 
of the cathedral and the entire church of San Pedro y San Pablo 
in the capital and also in the facades and towers of Puebla’s great 
cathedral. Stressing the formal and classical and making little 


use of ornament, the Herrariana style proved too austere to find 


Publishers Photo Service 


) THE MECCA OF RELIGIOUS MEXICO 


At Guadalupe-Hidalgo is Mexico’s most sacred and popular shrine—the famous shrine of the Virgin of Guadalupe, which is to Mexicans what the 


Ganges is to the Hindus and Mecca to the Mohammedans. 


The image of the Virgin, to which from sixty to a hundred thousand Indians pay tribute 


during the great pilgrimages, occupies the center of the altar in the Collegiate Church, which is seen in this picture. A statue of the patriot, 
} Miguel Hidalgo, stands in the foreground. 3 


} 
} 
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favor in the land of Mexico. 
There is no austerity in the 
cathedral and sagrario in Mex- 
ico City, which are, beyond a 
doubt, one of the most im- 
pressive architectural ensem- 
bles to be seen in the world. 
They rise over the great free 
expanse of the Plaza like a 
massive yet pinnacled cliff 
towering over the monotonous 
sea. This gigantic, thick-walled 
structure of basalt and gray 
sandstone probably rests on a 
foundation composed almost 
entirely of sculptured blocks 
that once formed part of the 
Aztec teocalli which stood a 
slight distance away, to the 
northeast. Much of the débris 
of the famous pagan sanctuary 
was used in building the orig- 
inal cathedral, completed in 
1525, only to be demolished 
in 1573 to make way for a 
finer one. Thus the atrium of 
the present cathedral repre- 
sents the site of the first 
Christian church in Mexico. 
The first plans had been 
drawn by the royal master of 
architecturey » topee hilton 
These, however, were dis- 
carded, even after construc- 
tion had begun, in favor of 
new ones prepared by Juan 
Gomez de Mora, architect to 
Philip III. Because of fre- 


quent interruptions, as in 1629, the year of the great inundation, 
the cathedral could not be inaugurated until 1667. Many wealthy 
Spaniards contributed to its interior adornment ornaments of 
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PORTAL AND BELFRY 


In time, the grim, massive walls that surrounded the first Spanish 

churches in Mexico became a harmonious part of the elaborate eccle- 

siastic architecture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. As in 

this church at San Miguel Chiconcone, the walls are purely decorative 
and adorned with ornate portals and striking sculpture. 


or camarin. 


THREE GREAT CATHEDRALS 


J 


a 


~esteemed by 
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gold and_ silver valued a 
$1,850,000. The rich Frenet 
miner, Joseph Le Borde, do: 
nated a jeweled chalice fo: 
which he is said to have paic 
$300,000. Later, finding him: 
self in straitened circum: 
stances, it is reported that he 
asked for the return of th 
gift, but received insteac 
$100,000. After the passage 
of the Reform Laws, thi 
chalice as well as other fabu: 
lous treasures were seques 
tered by the government. The 
Duke of Albuquerque, thet 
viceroy, made. daily visits. tc 
the cathedral during its con 
struction and was another o: 
its most generous patrons 
Since the Chapel of Our Lady 
of Solitude was that mos 
the workmen 
they carved and gilded for 
altars of especial richness. 
As time went on the nativ 
artisans and craftsmen became 
more and more proficient 
Often their labors were di: 
rected by an Indian or creol 
architect, himself illiterate, un. 
able even to draw a plan 
Receiving no pay, living con 
tentedly as slaves to the 
church, many craftsmen spen' 
their entire lives carving < 
facade or a retable, or inlay 
ing the wardrobes of a sacristy 


In certain districts inhabited almost wholly by 


Indians, only the method was taught to them—the style had t 
be their own. Thus the buildings which they erected and decoratec 


Hugo Brehm 


In Mexico, the enormous wealth of New Spain, the abundance of building materials, the comparative tranquillity of the country, and the genius of 

Spanish architects and Indian craftsmen combined to produce more structures of a monumental character than in all other parts of the Western 

Hemisphere. These three cathedrals are typical of the sacred edifices which were built by the hundreds throughout all parts of Mexico. At the left is 

the Cathedral of Chihuahua, completed in 1789; in the center, the Cathedral of Morelia, begun in 1640 and considered the most beautiful of Mexican 
churches; and at the right the Cathedral of San Luis Potosi, completed in 1737 and notable for its richly carven baroque towers. 
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re a genuine expression of 
ve fusion of the new civiliza- 
on with the old. This is 
specially evident in such iso- 
ted churches as those of 
laxcala and Tepozotlan. 

With the second half of the 
sventeenth century the ba- 
que style was introduced. 
aroque, in Italian, means an 
egular pearl. Alone or com- 
ned with the other styles of 
le Spanish Renaissance, ba- 
yque permitted among archi- 
cts and craftsmen a freer 
lay of the imagination and 
nong patrons a greater op- 
ortunity for spending their 
ew-won wealth with more 
vious. results. Utilizing 
yery means to enhance its 
chness, this style also. en- 
uraged workers in the fine 
> well as industrial arts. 

Externally, the baroque 
elped to achieve greater va- 
éty in mass and line, more 
tention to detail and both a 
ider use and treatment of the 
ome. At first the dome, or 
half-orange,” as it is called 
| Mexico, had been squat and 
ndistinguished, but now it 
ssumed octagonal and various 
ther shapes. Moreover, to 
irprising delicacy of line 
ere now were added to 
omes the charm of color and 
e dazzle of light. First used 
| Persia and pie, tiles had 


The doorways and facades of the Mexican churches are often miracles of intricate carving. 
tion is seen in the churrigueresque facade of the Sagrario of Mexico City in the center picture. 
- Zacatecas Cathedral, dissimilar but typical examples of the flamboyant plateresque style. 

with the wealth derived from silver mines. 
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CATHEDRAL DOORWAYS 


Harry 8. Drucker 


STAIRCASE AT CHURABUSCO 


The old church at Churabusco, not far from Mexico City, was com- 

pleted in 1678, and stands on the site of an Aztec temple to the war-god, 

Huitzilopochtli. At Churabusco took place one of the most important 
battles of the Mexican War. 


Hugo Brehme 


One of the finest examples of this extravagant ornamenta- 
At the right and the left are seen two portals of the 
Like many other cathedrals, that of Zacatecas was built 
All Europe was ransacked for its pictures and ornamentation. 


been in vogue in Spain since 
the time of the Moors. Im- 
ported into Mexico, the indus- 
try soon reached a flourishing 
state, especially at Puebla, a 
vicinity famous even in Aztec 
times for its ceramics. Prob- 
ably no country outside of the 
Orient has so many domes as 
Mexico, and now they burst 
forth, not as mere “half- 
oranges,” but as rarer tropical 
fruits. 

Internally, too, the effect of 
baroque in churches was one 
of increasing richness: elabo- 
rate moldings filled the domes, 
carved and gilded woodwork 
spread over altars with heavy 
relief ; gold was used wherever 
possible, on the vestments of 
sculpture in polychrome and 
on the frames of endless series 
of paintings, on carvings and 
decorations of all kinds. Such 
seventeenth-century baroque 
edifices as that of the church 
and convent of Santo Domingo 
in Oaxaca (said to have cost 
$17,000,000 to build), the 
Chapel of the Rosary of Santo 
Domingo at Puebla and the 
Chapel of Santo Cristo in 
Tlacolula are among the most 
splendid in Mexico. 

Both in town and country, 
innumerable handsome resi- 
dences were erected during 
the baroque period. Entire sur- 
faces of the urban homes were 
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THE SPLENDOR OF THE CHURRIGUERESQUE 


Hugo Brehn 


At the Cathedral of Tepozotlan and the Church of Santa Rosa at Queretaro, churrigueresque ornamentation may be seen in all its dazzling and intricate 
splendor. The richly ornamented pilasters, the medallions and polychrome sculptures of martyrs, prophets and angels, the profusion of carven pedestals, — 
shells, foliage, panels and friezes, the elaborate iron work, the numerous paintings and the endless variety of forms and colors all combine to create 


covered with stuccoed decorations, as on the fagade of the man- 
sion of Count Heras in the capital where serpent-like ornaments 
mingle with the mudejar pattern, a touch of the native spirit. On 


the larger houses, tiles, a mark 
of wealth, had come into gen- 
eral use. If their luster made 
armorial bearings seem more 
new, it also made them appear 
more brilliant. Entirely cov- 
ered with tiles, “La Casa de 
los Azulejos” in Mexico City, 
now an American restaurant 
and smart rendezvous, is un- 
doubtedly one of the most 
beautiful colonial residences to 
be seen in America. 

With the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the creoles became even 
more prosperous. Further- 


more, they were growing in- ' 


creasingly resentful of the 
authority exercised exclusively 
by the Spanish-born. If their 
prosperity was exaggerated, 
so was the sense of their 
own importance. To this at- 
titude architecture responded 
promptly. 

Churrigueresque was at this 
time the dominant style in 
Spain, where José Churri- 


the most extravagant and sumptuous effects ever achieved in ecclesiastical architecture. 


“GLORY TO GOD ON THE HEIGHTS” 


No photograph can convey the brilliance of the dome of the Cathedral 

of Taxco, Decorated with glazed tiles in vivid masses of color—ultra- 

marine, orange, green and white—the dome glows and sparkles in the 

tropic sun as though it were set with jewels. The use of glazed tile 

is common throughout Mexico and has resulted in many dazzling 
decorative effects. 


guera had developed it, after its arrival from Italy. Introduce 
into Mexico, architects saw in this style possibilities that promise 
to satisfy their aspirations of the moment. It is as if they had a 


cried, out, “Vieja Espana, yo 
shall see what we can do!” 

In baroque they had alread 
been using the orders ¢ 
decorative elements. But no 
they began to change thei 
very form and_ proportiot 
Columns, shafts, entablature 
and windows, all were di 
guised. Merlons, bracket 
pilasters and moldings wet 
anarchically piled on withot 
thought of function. Spanis 
Renaissance—mudejar, platet 
esque and  baroque—wet 
curved, twisted and broken u 
to make an architectural hol 
day.. 

At its worst, Mexican chut 
rigueresque is trivial, garis 
and presumptuous; at its bes 
subtle, fervent, luxuriant an 
daring. Not all these arch 
tects and artists lost then 
selves by excessive emphas 
on the parts. In certain chi 
rigueresque exteriors and it 

(Continued on page 42) 
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| Malta’s deep-water harbors have been coveted by every notable power which has sought supremacy in the Mediterranean. At the left is seen a squadron 


of British cruisers; at the right, the cranes and basins of the naval dockyard. 


MALTA—STRONGHOLD OF THE SEA KINGS 


IN THE very center of the oldest 
sea in the world lie the Maltese 
| Islands, half-way between Eu- 
e and Africa, on the track of the 
memorial trade routes that run 
t and west along the narrow length 
|the Mediterranean, “twin sisters 
the middle deep,” as Byron called 
m. 
Situated anywhere else, these small 
of barren rock (Malta, the 
ger, is only forty-five miles in cir- 
ference) would probably have 
sed an uneventful existence given 
er to nature and perhaps a few 
onies of fishermen. 
But fate destined a different his- 
y for Malta,.a stormy career in 
‘ heart of the old civilization, the 
st’ chapter written in the remote 
st’ of neolithic times, the present 
ipter commencing ~> a day, some 
ndred years ago, when Malta 
ssed into the hands of her latest 
stress, Great Britain. It is as a 
itish naval base and coaling station 
it Malta is mainly known to the 
tid. Britain, we are told, regards 
as the key to the Suez Canal and 
» route to the Far East. | But the 
itish are only the last of a long 
e of seafaring peoples that have 
lized the strategic value of these 
ands. And Malta has an impor- 


= 
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Forgotten Gods—The Struggle between Past and Present 


By Francis McDERMOTT 


These two women show very clearly the unique character 


of the Maltese faldetta. This curious combination head- 
dress and cape is still worn by the majority of the 
women, especially for church-going. 


throughout the 


The Maltese and Their Stormy History—Unearthing Temples of 


tance and an interest. far exceeding 
its present connection with Britain. 

Malta has been dominated by al- 
most every sea power that sailed its 
ships on the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. Phcenicians, Greeks, 
Carthaginians, Romans, Saracens, 
Normans, Aragonese, Castilians, the 
Knights of St. John, Napoleon’s 
French, and the British, in turn, 
have held Malta and moored their 
ships in its magnificent deep-water 
harbors, while still earlier conquerors 
who came before the dawn of re- 
corded history have left their record 
in stone temples, implements, and 
pottery ware. 

Mark Twain called Malta “the fin- 
est heap of stones in the world.” His 
joke is now almost a statement of 
fact. Some of the stones in the heap 
have proved tobe so ancient as to 
make Malta today one of the richest 
mines of archeological research. In 
Hagiar Kim and the Hypogeum at 
Hal Saflieni, Malta has two of the 
most perfect relics of the neolithic 
age. They are temples built to long- 
forgotten gods. Once attributed to 
the Phcenicians, it is now certain that 
they are the work of a much earlier 
race—a race that probably came out 
of Egypt and carried its civilization 
southern Mediter- 
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THE LANDING PLACE AT VALLETTA 


The boats which carry the visitors to shore at Malta land beneath the towering houses and battlements of Valletta. 
Many of Valletta’s fortifications date from the time of the Knights of Malta, who reached the heights of their power hills 
in the seventeenth century. 


ranean, reaching up to France, England, and Ireland. Dolmens 
and barrows throughout western Europe are relics of their occu- 
pation; Stonehenge in England is their best-known site. But 
nowhere can their work be better studied than in Malta. 

The state of preservation of these relics is remarkable. Malta 
was always held for its position rather than for its intrinsic value. 
Consequently, the successive changes of rulers affected only the 
harbors and the towns that sprang up in their 
neighborhood. Inland, the relics of ancient civili- 
zation were little disturbed by the passing cen- 
turies. 

Stones are not the only relics that enjoyed this 
immunity. Malta preserves two more witnesses 
to her ancient past in her people and their lan- 
guage. The country people of Malta are one of 
the purest remnants of the race that built the 
neolithic temples. An eminent Italian authority 
has christened it the Mediterranean race. It 
dominated the Mediterranean before either the 
Greeks or the Romans. It was never entirely 
submerged by the later, more brilliant civiliza- 
tions and its characteristic long-headed type can 
be seen today in every Mediterranean country, 
and also in Britain and in America. 

The Maltese countryman is hard-working, con- 
servative, and primitive in manners and customs. 
He is, in fact, like the countryman everywhere— 
only more so. Malta is one of the least hospitable 
countrysides. Rock crops out everywhere and 
is never far from the surface. Where it is porous 
it acts as a splendid catchment for water, enabling 
crops of tomatoes, vines, cotton, etc., to be raised 
during the arid Maltese summer without irriga- 
tion. The soil is very rich in lime and phos- 
phates. The rock has often had to be leveled 
and trenched to allow fields to be laid. Deep 
pockets of soil in the rock have been excavated 
and spread over the leveled rocks. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the industri- 
ous Maltese husbandman raises fine crops of 
wheat, barley, potatoes, red clover and cumin 
seed. His fields are laid out between stone walls 
and are usually terraced up the sides of the small 
hills that are the main feature of the Maltese 


landscape. There are ng 
trees beyond a few low 
carobs, and the farmet} 
does not encourage thei} 
growth owing to thi 
drain they would mak 
on his precious soil, s 
that a view of Malta ii} 
often: one of stark bare} 
ness. In winter and} 
spring the eye | 
gratefully on the greet} 
of growing crops or the} 
brilliant red of cloy 
and the colors are en} 
hanced by the clarity off 
the sunlit air. But it} 
tea Nk when the s 5 
has driven all color uni} 
derground, there is n¢ 
alleviation to the unt 
versal rocky 
that meets the eye. T 
Maltese villages, 
casals, consisting ol 
square, flat-roofeé 
houses all built of the} 
same yellow stone, oftet 
weathered to dirty grat 
stand on the tops of t 
and emphasize thi S 
effect of unsheltered 
crudity and rugged, primitive simplicity. zi 
In these surroundings the country people pass their lives if 
the quiet routine of their like the world over. They live on the 
land and the land is their life. They are mainly illiterate. It has 
mattered little to them that their country has been held by peoples 
in the very forefront of civilized culture and development fro 
ancient Rome and Carthage to modern Britain. They can ie 


THE MALTESE DGHAISA 


There is constant boat traffic to the major Maltese towns that surround the main harbors. 
Ferries carry many passengers, but the chief burden falls upon the dghaisas, the well-built 


and seaworthy boats which are the gondolas of Malta. 
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ury little from their an- 
stors of one thousand or 
‘en four thousand years 
fo. 
They speak a strange 
ad almost unique lan- 
yage. An example will 
tow how little it resem- 
‘es the familiar tongues 
| Europe and America: 
etn J inkabad Jitfu La- 
bd Zibel. Jew Materin 
phor Icun Imharrech” 
ins a warning notice 
pout depositing rubbish. 
e language is univer- 
illy spoken throughout 
te islands. It is the liv- 
ig language of the people 
ad no foreign tongue 
jas supplanted it, not 
ven English, which has 
ached farther into the 
ves of the people than 
ay of its forerunners. 
| Linguistic experts have 
greed that its ancestry is 
s pure and as proud as 
at of its speakers. This 
ire-Pheenician people 
peak a  pre-Phcenician 
nguage. Although its 
gin is unknown, it is a 
semitic tongue related to 
lebrew, Aramean and Arabic. The place-names of Malta, for 
jastance, bear great resemblances to those of Arabia, Egypt and 
alestine. 
Zurrieg, Ghar Dalam, Wied il Ghasal and countless other names 
Maltese localities might readily figure on the maps of the 
untries named. With very little alteration, words spoken in Malta 
day could have been heard in the Aramean tongue on the lips 


ie STORING GRAIN 


Huge silos beneath the stone pavements of Valletta provide the Maltese with unique store- 
houses for grain. Though Malta is a rocky island with comparatively little tillable soil, 
the industrious peasants raise fine crops of wheat, barley and potatoes. 
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THE MAIN THOROUGHFARE AT VALLETTA 


Valletta is one of the most cosmopolitan places in the Mediterranean where the native Maltese jostle with British, Arabs, 
Greeks, Sicilians and sailors from almost every nation. 
right of way with the motor car. 


The unique Maltese vehicle, the carozzin, now disputes the 


of the Apostles and Disciples of the Carpenter from Nazareth. 

It comes as no surprise to find that this conservative peasantry 
are among the staunchest adherents of the creed that came from 
Nazareth. They have not swerved in their allegiance since St. 
Paul was shipwrecked on their island. 

The Catholic Church, its services, its beliefs, its routine of 
spiritual exercises and, not least, its color and display, are part 
of the innermost lives of the Maltese country 
people. If the land is their physical life, the 
church is their mental and spiritual life. They 
are naturally pious and as one writer has well 
put it, “the nearest church is almost an extra 
room to the Maltese family.” The churches are 
the most imposing, very often the only imposing 
buildings in the casals. The hilltops are dotted 
with their characteristic red domes and twin 
belfry towers. To foreign eyes, their size seems 
almost extravagantly out of proportion to the 
meager villages that surround them—until one 
remembers that the whole population of men, 
women and children has to be served. Very 
often the church has been built by the voluntary 
labor of the villagers. One such, that of Musta, 
consists simply of one huge dome which is claimed 
to be the third largest in the world. 

To the uneventful lives of an illiterate peasantry 
the festas of the church bring the main relief of 
change and color. On these days the people take 
holiday and throw themselves with zest into the 
bell-ringing, the decorating of streets and build- 
ings, the numerous processions of guilds and con- 
fraternities and the culminating music and 
fireworks. Forgotten for a brief spell is the 
unending fight against natural forces that fills 
every other day of the year. 

When you leave the country and enter the 
towns, you find the same language and the same 
faith. But otherwise, there are differences. The 
many ownerships through which the islands 
passed left their chief mark on the towns and 
the townspeople, so that here, the uniformity of 
the countryside is replaced by an attractive med- 
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OVERLOOKING THE HARBOR 
A slender tongue of rock bristling with the bastions, forts and turrets built by the Knights of Malta divides the vast harbor of Valletta into two parts. 


Within the cliffs surrounding the harbor are narrow inlets forming subsidiary harbors in which the greatest battleships may find safe anchorage. As 
for Valletta itself, it still preserves the atmosphere of the past in its palaces and churches of the seventeenth century which are such an integral 
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part of the rock of Malta. 


ley of types, cultures and ideals which are confusing and interesting. 

The only rulers of the past of which the visitor cannot fail 
to learn are the Knights of St. John, known also as the Knights 
of Malta. They were one of the famous Orders founded in 
the days when Christendom was a vast League of Nations against 
the infidel. The Order itself was a microcosm of Christian 
Europe. Its Knights included Italians, French, English, Germans, 
and Spaniards, and some of the finest reminders of their rule 
in Malta are the buildings (auberges they are called) that housed 
the various national divisions of the Knights. In Valletta today 
may be seen the Auberge de Castille, the Auberge d’Aragon, the 
Auberge d’Italie, and many others. They are still the finest build- 
ings in the city and are all put to important use. Thus the first- 
named is the headquarters of the British Navy and Army in 
Malta. 

The Knights came to Malta about four hundred years ago. 
For three hundred years before, ever since their institution in 
the Holy City, they had been driven by the advancing Turk from 
one headquarters to another. Their famous black habit with the 
white eight-pointed star was always in the forefront of the 
Christian forces. Rhodes was lost after a desperate struggle and 
the Knights were offered Malta as a home. Here they stayed 
until Napoleon drove them out. By that time their rule had 
degenerated into harsh despotism and when the fluctuations of the 
Napoleonic wars left England in possession of the islands the 
people invited that nation to stay in order to prevent the return 
of the Knights. 

They will never be forgotten in Malta if only for one achieve- 
ment. They sustained successfully a magnificent defense of the 
islands against the Turks in the late sixteenth century. In those 
days Malta stood between Europe and the Infidel. So fresh is 
this epic in the minds of the Maltese, that, only recently, they 
erected a memorial to the memory of their countrymen who fell 
during the siege. As long as stones ‘stand the Knights will also 
be commemorated by a wealth of public buildings and churches 
and not least by a set of the finest fortifications in Europe. 

But for the living Malta of today, the most important conse- 
quence of their rule is a racial and political question. The towns- 
people of Malta are rarely of the pure Maltese stock. The blood 
of many European nations runs in their veins, predominantly 
Italian and Spanish. Most of them are descended partly or 


wholly from members of the households and retinues of tt 
Knights. And it is not surprising to find that Italian sympathit 
run high among the classes of the cities. Italian was the offici 
language of the Knights and it is with Italy that the educate 
Maltese feels he has the strongest ties. In temperament, ‘fr 
ligion and cultural ideals, he has more affinity with Italy the 
with England. The Maltese of this way of thinking held th 
political field until quite recently. They secured a measure ¢ 
self-government from the British seven years ago. They at 
anti-British but not necessarily pro-Maltese. Though anxious 1 
sever or at least modify the English connection, they~ showe 
no anxiety to improve the condition of the people. The fact thi 
the Maltese language has no official recognition in the islanc 
does not apparently move them. cal 

British occupation for over a hundred years has not been wi 
out its effect on the townspeople. There has been little i 
intermarriage but there are obvious signs of absorption of ten 
perament. The best type of educated and cultured Maltese todé 
combines the logical active brain of his southern inheritance wit 
a restraint and discipline of manner and character that is the be 
feature of the English governing classes. He is clever, efficie 
and always courteous. / 

In the midst of this ancient people—Catholic, temperamente 
and southern—stands the Englishman, essentially Protestant, r 
served, and northern. He holds Malta as he holds all oth 
places—as he held Ireland—with a secret, almost unconsciou 
conviction of superiority. Small wonder he is disliked. Ou 
wardly courteous and polite, he always draws a barrier betwee 
the two races. The doors of his club are shut to the descendan 
of some of the oldest families and earliest races of Europe. Thoug 
he may be only the son of the latest brewer made peer, the tr; 
dition he carries is hostile to the foreigner and something dee 
in both peoples is at variance. 

He is in Malta only for the good of his national health. F 
fills the harbors with his battleships. His troops and his A 
Forces are spread over the island. He employs large numbe 
of Maltese directly and his money and custom are responsible fi 
the employment of very many more. To this semi-tropical islar 
he brings his own way of living and makes very few concessions | 
climate. Through a summer temperature that remains at ov 
80° in the shade for three months or more he plays his strenuot 


ames. The almost continuous sunshine of the island affords 
‘m endless opportunity for exercise, so that the life of the Eng- 
5h in Malta, outside of official duties, is one round of bathing, 
rating and sporting excursions during the day and social engage- 
ents in the evening. Individually, he is in Malta for a few 
ears only and he is obviously out to have a good time. 
| The Maltese, by contrast, are sedentary and lymphatic. Cen- 
iies of the damp heat (scirocco) that is prevalent throughout 
le year have produced a distaste for unnecessary exercise. A 
jaiet stroll suffices them, preferably in the company of friends, 
lpr the Maltese are very sociable. 
| Their round of life is quiet and uneventful and pleasure is 
ound mainly in the talk with family or friends in the home or 
i the café, or, in summer, on chairs outside their houses. Occa- 
ional visits to the Opera, or, of later years, the cinematograph, 
jre unusual events of importance. The church is constantly be- 
ide them, a second home. , They form one big family. Their 
‘ffections—and their quarrels—have the strength of family life. 
‘here is very little privacy of affairs. They love their children— 
ut they are inclined to spoil them, for discipline comes hard to 
he southern mind. 
| There are poverty, laziness and cruelty in Malta that shock the 
tnglishman, but there is much that he often misses: contentment 
id happiness. He forgets the past. “To miss the joy is to 
iss all.” When the Englishman can only epitomize the island 
-a collection of “yells, bells, and smells,” the Maltese takes 
ide in its old-time title of “Fior del Mondo, Flower of the 
orld.” He is homely, unadventurous, content and satisfied. In 
‘xile he is as unhappy as the Irishman and turns always to his 
tle sunlit island in the southern sea. 
Let me act as your guide for a short walk through Valletta, 
he fine old city of the Knights. You have perhaps landed from 
me of the frequent pleasure-cruise steamers that call at Malta. 
You will surely have been impressed by your first view of the 
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island as you steamed between the arms of the breakwater and 
down the middle of the Grand Harbor. High on your right are 
the towering bastions of Valletta crowned by a skyline of churches 
and flat-roofed buildings. Away. on your left is a jumble of 
creeks and promontories where lie the Three Cities, the oldest 
part of the harbor settlements, and the uninhabited plateau of the 
Corradino which teemed with life in prehistoric days, while ahead, 
down the center of the harbor, lie the finest warships of Great 
Britain, light gray monsters of efficient destruction. 

As your boat makes fast to shore (it is all deep water in this 
magnificent anchorage), crowds of the picturesque Maltese boats, 
or dghaisas, swarm around the lowered companionway. They 
instantly recall the more familiar gondolas of Venice. One takes 
you to shore, the men standing to their oars. 

We intend to see the city on foot so we ignore the pleadings 
of the carozzim drivers but spare a look for their peculiar ve- 
hicle. It is like an open brougham but smaller and more cramped, 
with a canopy overhead supported on four corner posts. One 
writer on Malta has well likened it to the howdah that is fitted 
on the elephant’s back in the East. 

There are bastion walls all around us as we walk up the street 
to the Gate leading into Valletta proper. 

Directly we are inside the Gate we start climbing steps and 
we continue to climb steps almost continuously. Valletta is built 
on a long hump of rock running steeply down to the harbors on 
either side. With the exception of the main thoroughfare (Strada 
Reale) running along the level top of the hump, its streets are 
switchbacks that fall into steps when the slope becomes too steep. 
They are long, broad steps originally constructed to give easy 
climbing to knights in armor. 

And what a kaleidoscopic picture of teeming life in all these 
streets! Maltese of every class and condition. Spruce young men 
and good-looking girls in the latest styles and fashions from 

(Continued on page 43) 


RELICS OF THE NEOLITHIC PAST 


In 1915, the ruins of three prehistoric temples were discovered beneath the fields of a Maltese farmer. Excavations revealed some of the finest extant 
examples of the work of a race that flourished nearly six thousand years ago. Once attributed to the Phenicians, these temples are now thought to 
be the work of a much earlier race that carried its civilization out of the Mediterranean through France, England and Ireland. 
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GATHERING THE FRUIT OF THE VINES 


The workers empty their heavy loads of grapes into the chariot-like, two-wheeled carts which stand near the vineyards. Scattered throughout the fields 
are men, women and children hard at work in the blazing sun, filling the great vat-like baskets which weigh over one hundred pounds when full. 
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HARVESTING THE GRAPES OF BURGUNDY 


With the Peasants on the Céte d’Or—The Ancient Art of Wine Growing 


By Henry CHAPIN 


a country of vineyards and golden hills lying somewhat 

east of the Western Desert, 1 found myself gently awakened 
by the voice of the street crier in the ancient city of Beaune. An 
admirable alarm, accurate within the easy variation of an hour. 

As I shook my ears and stretched before the open window the 
voice of Gargantua sounded gently in my mind, saying: “The 
greatest loss of time that I know is to count the hours. What 
good comes of it?) Nor can there be any greater dotage in the 
world than for one to guide and direct his courses by the sound of 
a bell, and not by his own judgment and discretion.” 

Perhaps, if this autumn mist should burn away, today might 
be the awaited moment of the vintage. 

Fernand, son of Pere Benoit of Volnay, catches me meditating 
over a breakfast of chocolate and rolls in the empty bar-room of 


A ND having resolved to travel into the land of the Burgundians, 


the hotel. We shake hands. Nothing happens in France without 
the “shake-hand.” His dark eyes are alert. “Monsieur Henri, 
bon jour. Today we commence the vendange. You will find 


the family two kilometers out along the road to Bouze in the 
country opposite the Chateau.” With a friendly grin and a wave 
of the hand he is gone. ‘ 

So I push off on my bicycle through the misty streets of the 
town and pass beyond the ramparts, whose great dungeons are 


today filled with a rich munition of bottles. There is just a cat’s 
breath of northern wind licking the fog from the upper vine 
yards. The gentle slopes of the Céte d'Or emerge in a golde 
haze. By the gates of the vineyards stand the chariot-like, tw« 
wheeled wine carts where men unload the long wicker basket 
Already the women and girls spreading out into the fields flas 
their sunbonnets amid the vines like flocks of alighted butte: 
flies. A donkey scarcely bigger than a dog pulls a small cart. I 
the cart is a barrel stained a deep purple. The driver sits royall 
atop the barrel shouting fiercely down at the little beast who lenc 
no ear nor varies the dainty clopping of his hoof-beats. This he 
all been done before, however. 

Now the road ascends into the céteaux where better drainag: 
high walls and that extra touch of the sun breeds a perfection i 
the grape unknown to the level plain. By standing on the peda 
and craning my neck I can detect a profusion of. dark clustet 
under the leaves. 

Here is the Chateau and here a narrow cart track through a 
open gate leading off into the ocean of the vine rolling away o 
every hand. Pushing on I come to the wine-cart of Pére Beno 
and leave my bicycle. Climbing onto a wall my eyes range like 
hunting dog’s this way and that way searching out my own grou 
of vendangeurs. Then all at once from the nearest group, bi 


urlaud, vintner for the hos- 
ice, straightens up to ease his 
ck and sees me. He shouts 
nd a dozen grinning faces 
telcome this curious intru- 
lon. That one should come 
ll the way from America to 
ick grapes! 

With both hands I grasp the 
xtended hands of Gaston and 
fernand, the sons-in-law; of 
Marie, wife of Turlaud, of 
‘olote and Salomé, nieces of 
Id Benoit. And then the old 
jan himself with the mus- 
aches of a Charlemagne and 
fie fierce, blue gaze. “Ha!” 
e cries, nodding his head in 
nswer to some inward ques- 
ion, “so ’tis really you.” He 
lands me a burlap apron and 
_ small basket and the sharp 
ron scissors. “Now then, you 
york the row with Gaston, 
me each side.- The big pan- 
lier is down there at the end.” 
de waves the others back to 
york and I bend my back to 
he first grape harvest, sink 
ny head down among the 
ine-leaves with sharp eye and 
areful fingers searching out 
he cépe, the purple cluster, 
earching with the pointed 
cissors for the tough hidden 
tem. 

Now the rows of the vine 
re perhaps two hundred yards 
ong and three feet high and 
he vines are trained along 
trong, steel wires anchored 
t either end with posts sunk 
leep into the broken, stony 
oil. Every yard a tough, old root juts out of the ground. The 
trunk of the vine is. perhaps two inches thick and this strong root 
nd matured trunk are only permitted a few shoots of bearing 
ine. Thus all the vigor of the soil goes into producing three 
0 six perfect clusters of the little black pinot grapes and those 
ipe grapes bursting with a summer’s length of kindly sun give 


TREADING THE GRAPES 


The human wine press, which is as old as the legends of Bacchus, is still 

used in some of the vineyards of France. The poet speaks of grapes that 

13 : : ” . . . . 

are “trod by the feet of laughing girls” but in this case the pressing is 

being done by two prosaic workers. At the right of the huge vat in which 

the grapes are being pressed are the large baskets the Burgundians use 
during the harvests. 
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us “the pure Septembral juice, 
that nectarian, delicious, pre- 
cious, heavenly, joyful and 
deific liquor, which they call 
the pinot or tiplage”’; or in 
modern terms, the good, red 
wine of Beaune. 

The morning’s work goes on 
at an even pace. The ascend- 
ing sun burns off the last 
shreds of mist from the pine- 
clad, little mountain over by 
Volnay. Sparrows bicker and 
sing in the almond trees at 
the edge of our field. Then, 
in the silence of a moment, 
the long-drawn, moon-struck 
fluting of the nightingale’s 
song drops down from the 
upper vineyard, where some 
south-wending bird, for whom 
this golden sunwarmth is too 
much, wetting his throat with 
the rich juice of the little 
pinot grapes, finds autumn in 
his breast dispelled for one 
brief moment. 

We -reach the end of the 
first rows and stretch in the 
sun. We show each other the 
perfect clusters and bite into 
them until the warm, purple 
juice drips down the’ chin. 
Fernand comes up with the 
small cask and tips out a cup- 
ful of 1929 Volnay, the finest 
vintage since 1911, free from 
all harshness and ruby-red as 
a partridge eye. And fragrant 
as—I recall the first tired hour 
of my night arrival at the 
Hotel du Commerce and the 
peace, the comforting delight 
of a pint of excellent Corton. At that time I said to myself, “This 
wine is as fragrant as the scent of the skin of Sheba’s Queen in 
the nostrils of Solomon.”’ Some times thereafter, I do not regret 
to state, that simile has not slipped so smoothly from my lips. 

But here comes Peére Benoit to interrupt my reverie. He tips 
the cask. He smacks his lips with obvious approval. “That,” he 


Acme News Pictures 


ILOWING THE VINEYARD 


As a rule vines are trained to grow along strong, steel wires strung along 
posts, Every yard a tough root juts out of the ground and each root is 
E permitted only a few shoots of bearing vine. 


Bonney 


SORTING THE GRAPES 


For special brands of wine, the grapes have to be carefully sorted after 
they have been picked. In France the art of growing and making wine 
has been carried to a perfection unequalled elsewhere in the world. 
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A PANORAMA OF THE VINEYARDS OF BURGUNDY 


Bonney 


The series of beautiful, rolling hills that gave the Céte d’Or its name have literally proved to be an inexhaustible gold mine for centuries. The average | 
production of wine in France is over a thousand million gallons every year, and there are about a million and a half vineyard proprietors throughout the 
country. Burgundy’s vineyards produce some of the finest wines in the world. 


says, “‘slides down the throat like God in velvet breeches.” 

“Even as we put aside the cup, by common understanding, every- 
one wanders toward the almond trees and picks up the ripe nuts 
from among the vines. Ripe almonds in the field, pure wine from 
the oak, and then one must search out the perfect, fullest cluster 
of the pinot; reach’ gently among the yellowing leaves and cup 
the warm palm beneath the grapes as a lover would touch the 
breast of his beloved. 

How easily in a vineyard one works, ceases from work and 
willingly recommences, as 
easily as a rhythm of the 
blood, calling for no sched- 
uled hours; first the delicate 
snipping of the grapes, then 
the toil of the great boat-like 
baskets which weigh well 
over a hundred pounds. I 
fold a burlap bag over my 
neck-bone when Gaston and 
Fernand swing up the load 
onto my shoulders and I step 
warily down the vine rows 
bending under this heavy 
burden, down along the path 
to the wine cart where the 
morning’s harvest rises bas- 
ket on basket. The warm, 
sticky blood of the grape 
mingling with the honest 
sweat of labor runs in little 
trickles down my spine stain- 
ing my shirt. Honorable 
stain. Now one more cup 
of the Volnay and a handful 
of almonds before we leave 
the vine; for the sun is now 
at high noon. 


: YOUNGSTERS AT WORK 


During the harvest, the whole family works in the vineyard. These youngsters 
are already skilled at the task of gathering the grapes. The grapes are clipped 
from the vine with sharp scissors and piled in the small baskets. 


Fernand comes up to me: “Monsieur Henri, won’t you take 
lunch with us?” 

We march off behind the dripping cart, up through the narrow 
ways to the head of Volnay village and the house of Benoit 
Glantenay opposite the Clos des Ducs and just under the pine- 
clad mountain. Others will dump the grapes into the cuve while 
we go into dinner, to break the bread of friendship. 

Old Benoit is already in his kitchen stripping his round white 
trunk free of his wet shirt. ‘“‘Aha,” he cries, “see how I sweat. 
Sometimes three shirts a day 
in harvest.” Everything he 
does is stronger, more out- 
right, than the average run 
of men. He is a numero. 
“Now then, how about. it? A 
cup of Pernod before we eat. 
I’m dry to the ‘liver. ‘It's 
good. I made it myself, my 
own eau-de-vie and pure 
herbs. It can’t hurt you.” 
While I empty my eup of 
this sharp, clean-tasting fluid 
the old buck mixes himself 
a great bowlful, lifting it 
high between his slightly 
trembling hands. “I’m old 
now,” he says, “I need it. 
Now sit down everybody. 
You women and girls in the 
corner, Gaston and Fernand, 
here, and monsieur by me.” 
We crowd in shoulder to 
shoulder around the wooden 
table and pass the red wine 
while madame and her 
daughter ladle out big bowls 
of steaming vegetable soup. 


Underwood & Underwood 


ne loaf is passed from hand to hand and each man holds it 
jainst his chest while he hacks off a hunk. 

|Now the spirited eating of soup and the softer gurgle of wine 
| followed by the smacking of lips. Here is an honest company. 
||the fare is worthy, eat aplenty, drink heartily and let no man 
ile his honest pleasure. One is scornfully reminded of elegant 
aners where delicate soup plates are set forth scarcely moistened 
ith a dew of bouillon. Good soup! Good God! Good Benoit 
id his gang! More of this white Volnay? But yes, and salut! 
|The grace of Panurge before meat rings in my mind: “We 
jist not fail to return our 

imble and hearty thanks to 
ie Being who, with this good 
jead, this cool, delicious wine, 
lese good meats and rare 
inties, removes from our 
idies and minds these pains 
id_perturbations and at the 
me time, fills us with pleas- 
re and with food.” 

In the soup bowl, periodi- 
lly ‘swabbed clean with 
‘ead, follow sausage and cab- 
igé, hare in black sauce, car- 
its and braised lamb, salad 
m@e.cheese.’ “This seems. a 
‘arty meal but a profusion of 
dod’ red Volnay eases its de- 
ent into the belly and molli- 
es as well as hastens the 
bors of digestion. Coming to 
sssert I vainly try to escape 
ie watchful glare of Pére 
enoit. “What!” he shouts, 
amping his foot, “here, have 
ye of these Chasselas 
rapes. Never under my roof 
mall you go without!” And 
srforce I must finish off a 
saped-up plate. “Now then, 
ernand, two special bottles of 
le twenty-six.” 

At last this feast is finished 
id Benoit passes his horn 
uff box to the elders while 
le rest of us light cigarettes. 
Vhat a profound sense of 
itisfaction filters into every 
ll of the fatigued body with 
ie gentle pumping of the 
ood. Have we not, like the 
mels and dromedaries of the 
ssert drunk for the thirst 
at’s past, for the present 
rst as well as for that to 

yme? Are we not fine, honest men, yes, and workmen, too? 
he hour has swung around with the sun. We set off, slowly, 
ay, almost dreamily, up the path which leads to the hill vineyard 
yr the afternoon’s harvest. Time is not. 

The old Benoit takes my arm and steers me up a path leading to 
e hill-top while the rest follow the road along the céteaux beyond 
e statue of the Virgin. We will make the circuit and meet 
lem there later. He has left his gun in the cart. Later he 
ill shoot rabbits for tomorrow’s dinner. Now slowly the two 
f us clear the village and mount: into the wild pasturage under 
le pines on the crest. To our left the wide valley broadens out 
id farther smal] villages reveal themselves. To the left Pom- 
ard, Beaune, Aloxe-Corton; to the right Mersault and Mont- 
chet. 

We are standing where the Roman sentries once mounted 
yard and this mass of rubble stone contained a fortified camp. 
ilown there in Volnay lie the remains of the Chateau of the 
icient Dukes of Burgundy. Charlemagne and his Francs tramped 
at white road when the golden breasts of these low hills first 
It the minute pricking of the small vine-roots. As far as eye 
in reach the Fete bounty of the grape has nourished the 


gallons. 
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MIDDAY SOLACE 


While the fine vintages are gathering cobwebs in the cellars of famous 
restaurants and rich epicures, the French peasant finds solace in the 
healthy ordinary wine of his country. The common drinking wines of 
France are produced in enormous quantities. The south of France alone 
has the stupendous average yearly yield of over four hundred million 
To compensate for the wine she exports, France imports an 
additional two hundred million gallons from Algeria. 
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spirit of man, beneficiently affecting his philosophical and earthly 
parts until the names of these little villages are reverenced around 
the civilized parts of the globe. From this very hill ascending 
by this stony path upon the seventh day of creation the great 
Inventor of the earthly scene might easily have taken his ease 
supposing that all he had done was good. 

Pere Benoit and myself had no doubt of it for that moment. 
“I made this path,” he said with a large gesture of his horny 
hand. “That inclosed vineyard you see within the village is mine. 
My grandfather presented the Virgin to the people here. Mer- 
chants have tried to buy my 
vineyard. Ha.” 

We make a circle of the 
little mountain. Benoit points 
out the vineyards of Mersault. 
There is the Charmes and 
there the Goute d’Or, and 
across a little hand-breadth of 
path the same vines and to ail 
purposes the same earth under 
the same exposure of sun, give 
only an ordinary wine. It is 
a mystery. Wine is an art 
and a mystery. Turning back 
across the high pasture dark 
circles in the matted grass 
show white with delicious 
woods mushrooms and Benoit 
with his crooked grape knife 
fills half my musette bag. “A 
gift for the good Doctor Tas- 
sin,” he says, “a brave type, a 
man gay and jolly yet well set 
upon his feet and as well 
known as the white wolf.” 
This is good luck for me, as 
I had been searching in my 
mind for some way to repay 
the doctor for introducing me 
to the old man. 

Passing through the quiet 
wood we come out above the 
vineyard by the Virgin. Once 
more the island villages of 
stone show warmly in the lim- 
itless green corduroy of the 
vineyards. Overhead the slow, 
powerful flight of a white- 
headed eagle draws a mark 
along the sky. Far away 
shouting from the vines draws 
our gaze down into the prom- 
ised land. Benoit walks over 
facing the Virgin, takes off 
his cap and crosses his rugged 
brow like a contrite child. He comes back thoughtfully. “You 
have no Virgin in your church?” He shakes his head, “Still, no 
matter, if you believe the rest. Man must believe or else the world 
is too sad sometimes. Man must laugh too, or else the world 
is too sad, too sad.” He regards some acres of ill-tended vine. 
“See that,” he suddenly cries, stamping the earth with his heavy 
boot, “we no longer have the people properly to keep the vine- 
yards. All the young go to the cities. They desert the nourishing 
mother. Bad times when man forgets his own pays. But the 
wheel turns. They will come back. They will see no good can 
come of it to leave their birthplace. The earth is the nourishing 
mother. She must not be deserted.” 

He is silent. Far away the little trains scuttle through the 
vineyards like rabbits with their white ears laid. Now we descend 
into the hill vineyard and rejoin the gang. Benoit ranges the 
near field, his gun waving this way and that towards imagined 
prey, where Flo, his little dog, whimpers through the vine with 
the noise of hysterical laughter. As I watch, suddenly a sharp 
report and the old man rushes over holding aloft the limp twitch- 
ing form of his first rabbit. We all run to him and with gigantic 

(Continued on page 46) 
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At the market in Jolo the Moro can buy anything his heart desires from gaudy clothes and exotic food to—parrots and fighting cocks. 


THE OLD SEAPORT OF THE SULU PIRATES 


Jolo, Today and Yesterday—Civilization and the Fanatical Moro 


By Ateko E. Liwiws 


Photographs by the author 


N THE whole, Moros have earned the reputation of being 

bad characters. Consequently, when I suggested to Juan, 

who was a good house-boy—in fact, the best I ever had— 
that he pack up our things since we were going south to Sulu, he 
gave me a queer look and asked, as usual very respectfully : 

“To the Moros, sir ?” 

The next day he sorrowfully informed me that his presence 
“in the province” was required by a dying grandmother. To 
call him yellow or a liar would not have helped matters. I knew 
that all his grandparents had rested peacefully for a decade in a 
Cavite churchyard. With his irritating respectfulness, however, 
he insisted on the truth of his tale and I sailed south without 
my otherwise perfect house-boy. 

The only boat worth while, the S.S. Kinau—she has a bar 


NATIVES OF SULU 


The Bajaos seen in the center picture are sea-gypsies who cruise the 

southern waters of the Philippine archipelago fishing and diving for 

pearls. At the left Moros are selling the fighting roosters which pro- 

vide the natives with one of the amusements they like best; at the 

right is a glimpse of the market and one of the numerous _betel- 
nut vendors. 


and a jovial Spanish-American captain who positively knows a 
and everything—took me past palm-imbedded and dreamy citie 
with strange and exotic names such as Cebu, Dumaguete, Cotabat 
and Zamboanga. After seven days, late at night the twinklin 
lights of Jolo finally gleamed hard a-port. 

If I were to believe well-meaning advisers in Manila, Jol 
was not a safe place for a white man. One had to wear a gu 
and could not walk around alone after dark. So for safety 
sake I spent my first night in Jolo on board the Kinau; beside: 
Jolo cannot boast of a single decent hotel. 

Still, at sunrise, the first impression of Jolo was rather encout 
aging. After all, I had come in search of color and adventure— 
literary, if you wish. Those of my acquaintances who professe 


to know well these strange corners of the earth had promise 


me excitement a-plenty. 
A former major in the 
| Philippine Constabulary 
i had told me tales of the 
everlasting warfare Americans had been waging against vile, 
‘murderous Moros; of how he had collected beautifully ornate 
krisses, barongs and bolos by simply taking them from the killed 
Moro warriors; of juramentados who just longed to chop you 
up; of cottas, formidable fortresses of bamboo; of booming 
agongs and clinking kulintangans, with their nerve-racking, mo- 
notonous melodies in the stillness of the night. But to be fair, 
‘he also told me of the strange men and women of the land, 
‘dressed in colorful jewel-covered costumes in the fashions of 
an Arabian story-book; of bull and cock fights, and, lastly, of 
wonderful, lustrous pearls brought from the depths of the seas 
by Samals or the pagan Bajaos, who sold them for a song from 
their weird-looking boats, wintas, tied at the once ill-famed Chinese 
Pier. 

I was indeed prepared for the 

‘worst. And I found it all there, all 
but the war and the dreadful jura- 
mentados. The rest was all there— 
the krisses, the barongs and bolos 
worn by men very much alive, the 
wonderful Oriental costutfies covered 
with gold coins and jewels. The 
pearls were to be had, too, but cer- 
tainly not for a song. 
- To be sure, the war had been there 
not many years ago, and so had the 
juramentados. There is peace in 
Sulu now. 

Nobody knows the exact date or 
year when Jolo was founded. It de- 
veloped out of a collection of bamboo 
huts along the beach of a beautiful 
little bay, formed by the points 
Dayang-Ipik and Candea on _ the 
north of Jolo island. Mighty green 
hills can be seen in the background. 
This bamboo village, built on poles 
over the water in the usual Malay 
style, became what today is one of 
the prettiest little towns in existence, 
imbedded in the emerald green 
foliage of tropical vegetation. The 
sixth parallel runs clear across the 
island and Jolo is only a few kil- 
ometers north) of it. It is uncom- 


THE MORO TODAY 


After years of fighting against tremendous odds the Moro has 
become a comparatively peaceful fellow, and he even submits to 
rigors of the schoolroom, as is indicated by the center picture. He 
has not, however, entirely relinquished his love for his colorful 
costumes and his murderous-looking krisses with handles of ivory 
and gold. At the left and right are typical Moro dandies.. From 
the sarong of the man on the right hang instruments of gold 
which the Moro gentleman uses to pluck his beard. 


HIS HIGHNESS, THE SULTAN 


His majesty Hadji Mohammed Jamalui-Kiram makes every 

effort to appear civilized to his Occidental visitors. Dressed 

in evening clothes at ten o’clock in the morning and accom- 

panied by his two wives and some of his dattus, the Sultan 

of Sulu spent two uncomfortable hours while the author 
interviewed him. 


monly picturesque, and 
full of history. 

Piracy was the chief 
trade of the original in- 
habitants of Sulu and in time they became the terror of the Bisayas 
and Luzon, pillaging and destroying villages, killing mercilessly 
their inhabitants or making slaves of the captives. 

In June, 1578, the Spanish sent an expedition against Sulu 
and their forces reached and captured Jolo after a fierce resistance 
by the Moros. From now on there was continuous warfare be- 
tween Sulu and Spain, lasting for more than three hundred years. 
Still, the Sultan of Sulu remained “king of the land and lord of 
the seas,” notwithstanding all efforts of the Spaniards to conquer 
him. Outside of the town of Jolo, which the Spaniards took, 
abandoned and retook many times, they had very little say about 
Moro affairs. The’ sultan and his dattus were the lords of the land 
and autocrats of all their people. 

The history of Jolo, and, inciden- 
tally, of Sulu, from the first Spanish 
expedition till the advent of the 
Americans, consists mainly of those 
numerous raids on different parts of 
the Philippines, to which the Span- 
iards replied with reprisals, which, 
as a whole, had very little effect on 
the piratical tendencies of the Sulus. 
Many treaties were made between 
the Spanish and the sultan, only to 
be disregarded and broken as soon 
as they had been signed and promul- 
gated. 

In January, 1638, the Spaniards 
had their first actual victory when 
General Sebastian Hurtado de Cor- 
cuera arrived in Jolo with eighty 
vessels and two thousand troops, and 
after a raging battle entered the 
town, which was occupied for seven 
years. A new treaty was made—and 
broken. 

The Spaniards evacuated Jolo in 
1645, and the Sulus were able to 
hold their own for over two hundred 
years until General Urbiztondo in- 
vaded the island and took the town 
on February 27, 1851. The Span- 
ish stormed the strong forts and 
finally the sultan’s forces had to 
capitulate. The Spanish now burned 
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ALONG THE WATERFRONT 


No one knows when Jolo was founded, but it developed out of just such groups of bamboo 

huts as those seen in the upper picture. Jolo today still remains largely an Oriental seaport. 

The two lower pictures show views of the Chinese Pier, once notorious as the scene of atrocious 

crimes. Endless rows of wooden shacks on piles‘teach far out into the water with a long 

bamboo pier in front of them. As in many ports of the Orient the Chinese control the 
business in Jolo. 


and sacked the town, which they left after a 
few days, having captured one hundred and 
twelve pieces of artillery. To put an end to 
further piracies the Spanish employed 
eighteen steamboats which patrolled the 
waters; in this they had full success. 

The last siege of Jolo was in 1876. Goy- 
ernor-General Malcampo used nine thousand 
men and much artillery to break the resistance 
of the valiantly fighting Moros, and upon 
entering the town the victors again destroyed 
it and its fortifications. The Spanish now 
occupied Jolo permanently until the advent 
of the Americans in 1899. During the 
twenty-three years the Spanish ruled in Jolo, 
the Moros did everything to harass and to 
overcome the garrison, and. the years 18/7 
and 1878 were noted in Jolo’s history as the 
worst years of juramentados. 

In 1881, the defence walls about Jolo were 
completed ; they are now in a state of dilapi- 
dation, but, like most ruins, romantic and pic- 
turesque. ~The, strong gates, closed every 
night at sundown, have disappeared; only 
the masonry sentry boxes stand there as silent 
reminders of bygone troublesome times. 

The freeborn Moros opposed, also, the 
American occupation, and during the follow- 
ing years many of them were killed in regu- 
lar battles with American troops and the 
Philippine Constabulary. Heavy, too, were 
the losses of both Americans and Filipinos. 
The governor of the Moro Province, General 
John J. Pershing, ordered in 1911 a gen- 
eral disarmament of the Moros. A catch- 
and-kill-them policy was followed by the 
Americans for many years, and the Moros 
reciprocated, of course, by killing as many 
Americans as they could lay their hands on. 
Some of them fell, victims of juramentados. 

There should be made a distinct difference 
between a man run amok and a juramentado. 
A juramentado is a frenzy-driven religious 
fanatic, who swears before the Koran that 
he will go out and kill as many Christians as 
he has time to chop up before being killed 
himself. When this is done, all the gates to 
the Mohammedan paradise will be opened 
to him. Before setting out on his butchering 
expedition, he is prepared and purified as for 
entering the mosque, a priest attending him. 
He is dressed in white, swears his oath and 
sets out to murder the first Christian he sees. 
Even women are known to have become 
juramentados. ‘The most common cause for 
becoming one was the interference with their 
religion. If a priest thought that their faith 
has been treated with indignity, he could call 
on volunteers to become juramentados. Often 
there was a long waiting-list of men and 
women eager to tread their bloody path to 
heaven. | 

Today it is all changed. It is hardly con- 
ceivable, when walking the peaceful streets 
of Jolo, that all this has actually happened 
only a few years ago. Perhaps the change 
of the administrative policy from the militant 
to the “attracting” has a great deal to do with 
it. Foremost of all, however, the introduc- 
tion of schools all over the province has 
helped to pave the way to a better understand- 
ing and drain the sources of superstition and 
religious fanaticism. 

The American government even offered to 
educate—first at Manila and later in the 
United States—the sultan’s niece, Princess 
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Tarhata, and she became in time a co-ed of 
ithe University of Illinois. She was thor- 
oughly Westernized, but on her return to 
Jolo after seven years’ absence, she promptly 
forgot her pretty American ways, married 
a native chief, started to chew betel-nut, filed 
her teeth and went native. As an educational 
and social experiment she must be considered 
as a complete failure. 

After the glaring, monotonous “whites” of 
the rest of the Philippines, it is refreshing to 
drop into a land dotted with a multitude of 
colors. To me the people would have been 
princes and princesses every one of them, had 
they not been barefoot and had they not occa- 
sionally smiled. The most enchanting thing 
on earth is a maiden’s smile. But not in 
Moroland. A Moro maiden should never 
smile; when she does it she breaks every spell 
which may have captured the uninitiated. it 
is a horrifying sight; a pair of orange-red 
gums with two rows of blackened stumps of 
teeth in an otherwise pretty face. If you can 
stand this without being shocked, you can 
stand a lot. 

But she is splendidly essed. this little 
Moro woman. She wears a tight ‘bodice with 
buttons of gold coin, a sarong, or piece of 
eloth skillfully packed around the waist, a 
pair of wide silk trousers and embroidered 

slippers on her bare feet. 

The Moro gentleman is also gaudily at- 
tired. A gold-buttoned jacket of expensive 
fabric, very short and open in front, with 
tight-fitting sleeves; a pair of equally tight- 
fitting trousers with the lower part slit open 
and gold-buttoned, too; and a varicolored silk 
scarf hanging loosely over his left shoulder. 
Another silk scarf, varicolored and a mile 
long, is used as a belt in which he sticks an 
array of richly ornamented side-arms and the 
inevitable betel-nut box. The men prefer not 
to wear foot gear. I have seen Moros of 
importance, such as dattus, panglimas and 
maharajas, trot along on bare feet, and I 
very much suspect that the sultan himself 
dons shoes only when expecting Occidental 
guests. 

The sultan does all he can to appear civi- 
lized—and almost overdoes it. When I visited 
him at his palace in Maimbung one morn- 
ing at ten o’clock, his Highness had donned 
full evening suit, stiff shirt, diamond buttons, 
fez, lacquer shoes and all, spending two very 
uncomfortable hours in my company while 
-I interviewed and photographed him, his two 
remaining wives (he has had hundreds of 
them but has “divorced” them all) and his 
retinue of dattus. 

Wandering through the streets of Jolo, one 
seldom sees a European face. Outside the 
walled part of the town it is purely Oriental. 
One meets the turban-dressed Arab, occa- 
sionally a Hindu, almost as many Chinese 
as Moros, the ragged Bajao in his conical 
grass hat with dangles of weed rings hanging 
from its rim and finally the inevitable hadji, 
his white cap’on his clean-shaven skull and 

a cane in his hand. 

Within the walls Jolo is laid out as most 
old Spanish towns. The streets are lined 
with two-storied wooden houses with large 
verandas overhanging the sidewalks, and very 
much alike. The porches are invariably deco- 
rated with orchids and air plants. Then 

(Continued on page 47) 
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THE STREETS OF JOLO 


Within its walls Jolo is laid out like most Spanish towns, but it possesses few buildings of 

distinction. Even the palace of Dayang-Dayang, the Sultan’s niece, seen in the upper picture, 

can scarcely be distinguished from the drab wooden buildings which line the streets. The 

lower picture shows the unpretentious provincial government office. In the center picture is 

the church and convent built by the Spaniards, the most impressive edifice in the city, not 
excepting the Mohammedan mosque. 
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THE MISSION OF SAN XAVIER 


The old Mission of San Xavier, not far from Tucson, Arizona, is one of Spain’: 
finest architectural achievements in the Southwest. Begun in 1700, the build 
ing was destroyed by Apaches, rebuilt, destroyed again, and again rebuilt 
A thousand Indians are said to have toiled on the mission’s construction 
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THE CLIFF DWELLINGS IN THE CANYON DE CHELLY 
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Ewing Galloway 


Today the famous cliff dwellings in the Canyon de Chelly are accessible to the motorist. Located in one of the most beautiful gorges of the South- 
west, these ancient cliff houses are built in the side of a sandstone wall that rises to a height of from eight hundred to a thousand feet. Though the 
cliff dwellings of the Southwest contain living apartments, their greatest value to the tribes was as fortresses and storehouses for corn and other foods. 


EXPLORING THE SOUTHWEST IN YOUR OWN MOTOR 


By Harvey FERcusson 


HE state of New Mexico has several thousand miles of 
good highway with the conventional equipment of filling 
stations and hot-dog stands and the usual procession of 
migrants and tourists rapidly going somewhere in a cloud of dust. 
It has also many thousand miles of dirt road, little traveled and 
little known. Some of them are county and state roads, not 
wholly innocent of shovels and grading machines, and many of 
them are never worked upon by anything except the wheels that 
made them. Much of the soil is such that these black roads are 
good when they are dry, and you can often make forty miles an 
hour where the grass grows between the ruts and the jack rabbits 
and road-runners are almost the only traffic you meet. 

Last summer I went down to the east fork of the Gila in the 
Mongollon Mountains and I traveled eighty miles without meet- 
ing a car. I saw only two houses and one of them was empty. 
A coyote ran across the! road and when I camped that night a big 
red bobcat came out on top of a cliff and looked down at me in 
surprise. . That afternoon I, saw nine deer in one canyon and on 
the way home I stopped to watch a rodeo which was just an 
affair among the home folks at Magdalena and everybody called 


everybody else by his first name in the friendliest possible way. 

That, I may as well admit, is what I like about it—the chance to 
escape from the highway and from the human race in its more 
conventional and gregarious manifestations—and I write this ar- 
ticle on the assumption that the reader feels the same way. For 
the strongest appeal of the interior Southwest is to those who have 
what is scientifically called the nomadic impulse. This may be 
defined as an urge to hit the pike, even though it be rough, pro- 
vided it leads to the priceless and refreshing emotions of escape 
and discovery and surprise. 

Before going further, I should like to make the statement that 
New Mexico is not all one great blazing desert. I say this because 
I have learned that practically everyone who hasn’t been there 
thinks it is flat, dry and hot. As a matter of fact it is a plateau, 
mostly a mile or more above sea level, heavily ribbed with moun- 
tain ranges that reach an elevation of thirteen thousand feet. 
The mountains are covered with heavy forests of pine and spruce 
and they contain about two thousand miles of excellent trout 
streams. In the higher parts of the state it is never very hot and 
often quite cold, and it rains hard. So when you start for New 
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Mexico take along your slicker and your fly rod and your woolen 
socks. : 


Since this is a confidential communication, I may as. well give’ 
The usual weather in New” 


you the low-down on the weather. 


Mexico is very fine, but it has a tendency to be very unusual. 
As a rule it starts in July 
Rarely it starts in Jurie 
During” 


There is a rainy season every summer. 
and is over before the end of August. 
and even more rarely it spills over into September. 
the rainy seasons it rains heavily 
and often—almost every day in 
the mountains and somewhat less 
on the flat country. The rains 
are brief, sudden and spectacular. 
Often you can see three or four 
cloudbursts at once hanging like 
great purple curtains from the 
sky, while the lightning splits 
heaven wide open and the thun- 
der plays its big drums. The 
rainstorms are often interesting 
to look at, and they lay the dust, 
cool the air and tinge the coun- 
try a lovely deep green. But they 
interfere somewhat with the 
plans of the motorist. They al- 
ways lose a few bridges out there 
in the rainy season and they have 
a lot of rivers called arroyos 
which carry water only a few 
hours out of the year. But when 
they do, there is nothing to do 
but to sit on the bank and wait 
until they go down again. Cars 
that plunge in often stay a long 
time. This has happened so of- 
ten that the highway commission 
has posted signs in some places 
telling you not to cross the river 
if there is any water in it. 

I would not deter you from 
going to the Southwest any time 
you want to or can but if you 
want fair weather, June and the 
first half of July are the best of 
the summer, with a probability 
that all of July will be pretty 
good. September and October 
are by far the best months if you 
can make it. 

If you propose to hit the back 
country, visit the Indians, catch 
fish and explore mountains, it is 
well to take along a camp outfit. 
You can generally get into some 
kind of building for the night 
and buy a meal, and sometimes 
the accommodations are good 
and sometimes they are not. If 
you have a sleeping bag and per- 
haps a camp mattress, a few 
emergency rations, a frying pan, 
a coffee pot anda gallon of water, you can spend a night any- 
where. There is always the possibility of getting stuck, either in 
the mud or in the sand, and at such times a camp outfit is a great 
comfort. It is well also to have a shovel, a set of chains and a 
tow rope. You may go all over that country without a bit of 
trouble, but—I wouldn’t fool you—there is trouble to be had. It 
is my experience that you seldom get any adventure without a 
little hardship and hard work thrown in. 

Santa Fe is the logical, almost the inevitable starting point. 
They advertise it as the center of the most interesting fifty-mile 
square in America. You will have no difficulty in finding the 
Indian pueblos, the cliff dwellings and the other well-known sights 
in that area, so I shall devote my space to suggesting possibilities 
you might otherwise overlook. The nearest at hand is the upper 
road from Santa Fe to Taos. The regular highway follows the 


seventy thousand _ horses. 


A YOUNG BEDOUIN OF THE PAINTED DESERT 


This youngster is a member of one of the proudest and most pros- 

perous of the Indian tribes of the Southwest—the Navajos. These 

Bedouins of the Painted Desert possess over two million sheep, 

over a hundred thousdnd goats, nearly as many cattle, and about 

Unlike so many Jndian tribes, the 

Navajos are steadily increasing in number: in 1867 there were only 
9,000 Navajos; today there are more than 34,000. 


Rio Grande, but the upper road crosses the lower spurs of f 
mountains. You will inquire your way first to the town | 
Chimayo, where they still weave blankets on handlooms and have 


“magical shrine which will cure whatever ails you. From Chima 
you keep the upper road to Truchas, which is the finest alpi 
_ village in New, Mexico, with an outlook across a hundred at 


fifty niles of mountains. Thence you go to Trampas, whe 


' stands an jancient church that is still almost wholly the possessi 


of the Penitentes Hermanos— 

medieval sect of flagellants wl 

still flourish in those par 

Trampas is the most perfect li 

-ing relic of medieval America 
_. know of. ‘The bloody whips — 
‘the’ Penitentes still hang in t 

gallery of the church and t 

Cart. of Death is kept thet 

Moreover, these things are st 

regularly used. 

From Trampas you go to a 
other. primitive Mexican villa 
_*- called’ Penasco, and thence oy 

‘the mountain to the Little R 

~ Grande, which is a good tro 

stream, and down that to Tac 

On the way you pass a h 

spring; filling a great stone basi 

where the Mexican women ha 

been washing their clothes on t 

stones. for a hundred years, ai 

‘still do. You can take a natu 

hot bath there for a quarter. T 

road from Truchas to Penas¢ 

about twenty miles, is very rou: 
indeed and few cars cover — 
but in dry weather you can ma 
it, slowly but without any troub 

The rest of the road is go 

enough. j 

The Indians are the most i 
teresting thing in the Southwe 
to most of those who go the: 

It is the only place in the Unit 

States where you can see t 

aboriginal American in anythi 

like his natural condition. Els 
where Indians are a miseral 
vestige of the primitive, living | 
reservations, but in New Mexi 

and Arizona there are still t 

thousand Pueblos—as many 

there have been for a hu 

dred years—living in their a 

cestral dwellings, and _ thirt 

five thousand Navajos still roa 
over their natural range, raisi1 
sheep, weaving blankets, worki: 
in silver and turquoise, as th 
have been doing for more than 

a century. Some of them ha 

become prosperous and _ ha 
bought Fords, but in the back country they still shoot bows a1 
arrows and have never heard that they belong to a vanishing rac 
The Navajo reservation is partly in New Mexico and partly 
Arizona, and on the edge of it, in Arizona, are the high-set v 
lages of the Hopis—the most beautiful and unspoiled of all prin 
tive dwellings. 

You will have no trouble in seeing the Indian pueblos ne 
Santa Fe and the very beautiful one at Taos, but if you have ; 
appetite for Indian stuff a trip through the Navajo country 
the Hopi villages is the thing. I made that trip last summer at 
I can tell you all about it. You go first to Gallup, New Mexic 
over the main transcontinental Highway, and thence west a1 
south, about two hundred miles by way of Keam’s Canyo 
Kayenta and Walpi. You get back to the Highway at Holbroo 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Grand Canal, which provides Soochow with one of its most important waterways, extends for a distance of six hundred “and fifty miles from 


Hangchow to the Gulf of Chili. 


Completed in the thirteenth century, the Grand Canal is scarcely less remarkable than the Great Wall as one of 


ancient China’s engineering achievements. 


HE city of Soochow is 

noted for its fine man- 

ners and fine silks, the 
culture and wealth of its 
landed gentry, the beauty of 
its women, its superb ancient 
pagodas and the luxury and 
profanity of its jeunesse 
dorée. 

Misnomered as the Venice of China, likeness lies only in the 
atmosphere of mystery and romance that intersecting water chan- 
nels lend to inhabited land. There similarity ceases. Venetian 
mirrors reflect the immutable loveliness of a great architectural 
past. Soochow’s ancient bridges and arches serve merely as a 
background for the present ebb and flow of multi-colored life 
upon her streets and waterways. The twelve intersecting chan- 
nels of the city are called “The Centipede” since they expand to 
offer waterways to the ports of China’s eighteen provinces. 


M. O. Williams 


This youngster is serving his ap- 
prenticeship on one of Soochow’s 
river-boats. 


THE MAGIC OF SOOCHOW 


Ancient Capital of Confucian Culture—Splendors of 
Soochow’s Past—Miracles in Silk and Gold 


By ANNULET ANDREWS OHL 


The city, surrounded by its ancient, octagonal, bastioned wall 
thirty feet high, is a land city within a water city, for the Grand 
Canal’s waters that divide to surround it are thickly built up with 
craft many of which are as permanent as the houses and shops 
on land. There are house-boats and family junks, floating res- 
taurants and theaters, shopping boats and even pawnshop boats 
where some household treasure may be exchanged for the price 
of a day’s marketing. Soochow’s fluid highways wind around 
lumber barges piled high with sweet-smelling timber, packets 
loaded with the pearly rice of Kiangsu, silk vessels freighted 
with priceless merchandise protected by armed guards, and coffin 
boats burdened with grim fantasies of painted and gilded cedar. 

The beautiful marble bridges and arches spanning the canal 
add to the water city’s air of stability. Even the big merchant 
boats with prows set toward Shanghai seem permanent—built 
to stay. To the east of Soochow’s wall, across the canal, lie the 
rice fields and mulberry groves that have permitted the old city’s 
aristocracy to write poetry, paint fans, study music and the classics 
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Ewing Galloway 
THE LEANING PAGODA ON TIGER HILL 


Around the venerable pagoda on Tiger Hill, which leans even more precariously 

than the famous tower in Pisa, center many legends and many incidents in the 

classic history of China’s famous seat of learning and commerce. The pagoda 

was built by H6d Lu, Soochow’s founder, as a monument to himself. When the 

pagoda was completed, Hé Lu is said to have had the thousand workmen who 
carved it put to death so as to prevent duplication. 


OCTOBE 


The wall’s wide promenade, like that of Peking, offe 
the best all-around view of the city below, but sight-see 
arriving on the train from Shanghai for a day’s visit tal 
’rickishas at the station outside the wall behind the Gre 
Pagoda, pass the execution grounds, also behind the Gre 
Pagoda, and climb the nine stories of the tallest tow 
in China to study the low-lying city with its pagodas s 
like the castles on a chess board. 

The pagoda itself invites pause for study on the jou 
ney upward, round and round its marble stair, built b 
tween the outer shell and carved inner tower—a pagoc 
within a pagoda it is. ; 

The first floor contains a temple dedicated to his nur 
by the Emperor who built the tower. The exterior < 
the marble tower is ornately carved in birds, beasts, d 
mons and angels symbolizing the various religions of tl 
East. The rotation upward is refreshed by currents « 
air from windows inside and out and eased by decrea 
in height and circumference in each aspiring story. Tl 
pavilion at the top suggests the cupolas on the old wood 
mansions of 1870. 

The pagodas inside and outside the city wall give di 
tinction and individuality-to the drab gray and black « 
Chinese architecture, one-storied and designed with tl 
exterior modesty and reserve synchronizing with tl 
manners and attitude of Taoism taught by Lao Tze fit 


- years before Confucius and continued in the principl 


of the great sage. 

Methuselah, the south gate pagoda built in 248 a. 
is the oldest tower of Aspiration, but the Tiger H 
Pagoda, nearly as old, is the grizzly leaning tower th 
keeps nightly vigil above the landmarks of Soochow 
legends and ancient history. 

Ho Lu, Soochow’s founder, is buried on Tiger Hi 
He was, although the grandson of an Emperor, not 
line for succession. Seeing no other way of following h 
grandfather’s profession than by removal of the reignit 
monarch, he assassinated him and took the throne. Cu 
tured and artistic to a high degree, Ho Lu then set hir 
self to the building of a beautiful city for the capital « 
the Kingdom of Wu in the water-veined valley belo 
his country estate on Mohdoh Hill. 

When his city was done he turned his talents to tl 
erection of a splendid monument to himself on Tiger Hi 
At the completion of his elaborate memorial, he had tl 
one thousand men who had designed and carved it p 
to death in order to prevent duplication. Only a flat sto: 
now remains above the two springs beneath which F 
Lu’s body lies to mark the monument once there. 

Soochow’s past is deeply interesting, but it becom 
more so when linked up with its present. The present r 
veals the continuity of a prosperous industrial and agt 
cultural life motivated by a people undegenerated ar 
racially pure in type. The old Chinese city is unlike tl 
ancient centers of European culture. When in Athen 
for example, Socrates was expounding his philosophie 
Soochow was shining under the egis of Confucius. 

Broken fanes and a polyglot people are all that remai 
of the glory that was Greece. Today, Soochow functio1 
as it did in the beginning, little changed from its origin 
plan, as is shown on a stone map of the city in the Cor 
fucian temple chiseled two thousand years ago. Wealt 
has multiplied through the centuries. Soochow has mot 
banks than any city of its size in China. Retired mat 
darins, ricé planters, sericulturists and silk weavers mal 
up the three thousand “happy families” of an aristocrac 
that can trace a mandarinate origin for many centurie 
some members going back even as far as the founding ¢ 


for three thousand years. To the southeast a peninsula runs the Kingdom of Wu. 


down to the water’s edge to keep in friendly touch with a chain Culture is the fetish of this leisure class. Son succeeds fath 
of island-dotted silver lakes. in the pursuit of art, literature or science. The honor of sele 


Soochow’s two-and-a-half-mile width has a length of four tion as the first literary graduate in every three years bestowe« 
miles, with““The Dragon” as its central artery. The Great Pagoda by the government has fallen oftener to Soochow students the 
at the north is the tail of “The Dragon” formed by Dragon Street, others, and the city has given to China many diplomats, schola: 
and the Confucian cluster of buildings at the south end is “The and artists. 

Dragon’s” head. Residential wealth does not crystallize in any special quart 


a Chinese city as in'the West. Suspicious that massed 
cealth may invite massed banditry, rich residents build 
leir homes in every district. The Chinese house is 
terally “founded on a rock,” the earth being excavated 
jd replaced by granite. On this flat surface the outer 
jalls of stone and stucco, painted gray or black, rise 
iimly above streets and alleyways so that the beautiful 
(mer courts and gardens of the rich man’s house give 
> outward sign to differentiate it from that of a poorer 
eighbor. 

| But when harvest time brings the farmers flocking 
pote? Soochow’s gates, the homes of the rich rice 
eos can be discovered by the peasants and their carts 
i front of them. The night before pay day, the land- 
wners give a feast to their secretaries and head men 
mong their household retainers. The next day and far 
ito the night the abacus is kept busy by the clerks seated 
t a long table at the end of the reception hall to receive 
he rice rent. 

|The children of the family, hiding behind screens and 
hairs, enjoy the heated arguments often necessary to 
xtract every cent due from the close-fisted farmers, and 
ire interested in the diversified dress belonging to their 
arious villages. They often creep out to extract from 
he grandfather’s tenants fairy stories or sweets. They 
now the lean years too—years of flood, pestilence, 
rought—when the poor toilers flock in waving piteously 
a their skinny fingers wisps of parched grain and rice. 
It is amazing that’a city only eighty miles from Shang- 
lai should keep its patriarchal life, its customs and its 
ntire terrain so untouched by Western innovations of 
very sort. There are no motor-cars because the smallest 
livver would slide down into the water in attempting to 
legotiate the narrow pebbled streets used only for pedes- 
rians. All the heavy traffic moves by water. 

‘The flow of silk is richer in Soochow than in any other 
ity in the world. Its swish and- shimmer make painted 
nusic on Dragon Street to which the butterfly wings of 
housands of silk fans keep time. The pedestrian parade, 
noving harmoniously in close formation, is demecratic. 
The silk-hung palanquins of “taotais,” the embroidered 
nnd brocaded robes of men, women and children in ’rick- 
shas and afoot are interwoven with the blue of coolie 
otton against the channel’s background of moth-winged 
nasts. Watching this flow of silk from a shop door is 
o have the senses steeped in magic. Silk filters through 
he sun-soaked mist, flows, a subtle alchemy, through 
reen waters, shines in the golden-faced butterfly-eyed 
eople, coquettes in the jeweled, antenna-like® pins of 
lower-hung Madonna headdresses. 

All these people in the center of the silk web spreading 
ver China have had to do with silk in some way from 
ts beginning, have nurtured the silk worms in semi- 
larkened rooms where voices must be low and steps 
oiseless for their thriving, have washed the golden floss, 
yoven its threads into fabrics, embroidered with its skeins 
xquisite patterns, slept in its soft meshes, moved proudly 
n its festival splendor, been wrapped in its folds at birth 
nd death. It is explicable that such people, flowering 
rom silk for centuries, should have suave and soft voices. 
‘lusive, shy, secretive, scheming some among them may 
e, but never gauche, never strident. 

Western men who know the Orient say the Chinese 
Jan is, in his Oriental way, the best-dressed man in the 
vorld. Soochow is the Palm Beach of China, where 
oung men carry, instead of canes, silk fans inscribed 
vith Confucian odes or painted in their favorite flowers, 
vear black silk skullcaps that look as if they were screwed 
lown tight to their sleek heads by the buttons on top, and attain 
erfection in the dressing of their feet and ankles. Black satin 
ands bind tightly the ankles of the silk-slippered feet and con- 
ine the silk trousers cut full at the top like muttonleg sleeves, 
nd short silk jackets complete the outfit of the young Chinese 
well. He expresses his state of being by the button on his cap: 
vhite for deep mourning, a somber blue for half mourning, 
ed for a bridegroom or engaged young man or any other in a 
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© AGE NEsbapichiRES 
THE GREAT PAGODA 


Glittering like a jewel with its inlaid tiles and red and gold roof, the Great 
Pagoda at Soochow is one of the most famous in China. 
it rises two hundred and fifty feet, tapering gradually toward the top, each story 
being proportionately shorter, each balcony narrower, each door and window 
smaller. 
gorgeously carved inner pagoda. 


A marvel of proportion, 


The top is reached by a winding marble staircase circling around a 
This picture shows only the ornate outer case. 


state of beatitude. The older men, retired mandarins and city 
officials retain the dignified long robe of the Manchus, with a 
short sleeveless overjacket. The “taotais” never walk, but they 
don’t mind being looked at as they sit fanning serenely in their 
palanquins. 

Soochow is the only city in China where custom permits women 
of all classes on its thoroughfares. These add a novel charm to 
the dress parade. 
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The silk shops of this silk city are its wonders. The hig 
bazaars offer every sort of silk woven by Soochow looms. There 
are three hundred varieties of satin, two hundred weaves of sill 
and two hundred weaves of the beautiful gauzes used for Chinese 
summer wear and little known elsewhere. Among the satin weaves 
there is a brocade in a gold thread that never tarnishes. It comes 
in exquisite patterns, the “rose and butterfly” being the love- 
liest of all. The two great silk guilds of the city supply work 
to thousands of men and women in weaving, sorting and _ silk 
embroidery. 

Many of the big shops have their looms in squalid little shacks 
behind them where the weavers sit, above dugouts rank with 
children and animals, and weave from their rickety old looms 
fairy fabrics that typify literally the glory of the butterfly’s rein- 
carnation from the earth-born grub. In the days of the Empire, 


despite the numerous ornate temples wherein a polyglot collectior 
of gods and demons in brass, lacquer, jade, bronze and painte 
wood are accessible to be worshiped or placated by the ignor. 
who put their trust in graven images. 

The Chinese are the most liberal of all Orientals on religiouw 
subjects. This is the result, perhaps, of their Confucian faith 
which is a concrete thing founded on the character and laws of % 
living moral teacher who made no claim to divine birth or # 
god-like omniscience. While other temples are given over % 
the service of gods and Mammon with genial impartiality, th 
Confucian Temple is kept sacred and used only for the reveren 
worship of the Immortal Sage at the bi-annual ceremonies in hi 
honor in spring and autumn. % 

The Temple of Literature in the Confucian group of building 
is the most venerable structure in Kiangsu Province. The massiy 
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CANAL AND GATEWAY 


Soochow’s canals are filled with boats of every kind and lined with gaudily painted shops, tea-houses and ancient gateways. The canals, which are 
always amazing with their brightly painted barges, are best on those gala nights, when Soochow adorns its houses and its myriad boats with lanterns 
to do honor to those who passed into eternity by way of her waters. 


the superintendent of the Soochow looms sent to Peking, twice a 
year, one thousand trunks packed with embroidered silk clothing 
for the use of the imperial household. All the robes worn by the 
Dowager Empress and her ladies-in-waiting were woven and 
embroidered in this city. 

Mandarin Coat Street, a narrow passageway not longer than 
a city block, is the goal of shopping tourists. There, provided 
always that Chinese methods are followed, fine coats can be 
bought cheaper than in Peking. When a young lady of Soochow 
took her ama along with an American guest this summer to the 
gorgeous little street, the three fled empty-handed from the in- 
flated prices. The next day thes American friend was deleted. 
Prices fell to one-half for the ama and her mistress. The third 
day the ama went alone and bought the coveted coat for one- 
fourth the sum set the day before. Which proves that not even 
the Chinese themselves can “do pigeon” differently from “Chinese 
fashion.” 

The atmosphere created by Soochow’s many theaters, res- 
taurants, pleasure boats and tea-gardens supplying diversion to 
a large wealthy class is as gay and irresponsible as that of Paris 


pile, one hundred by seventy feet, has a double roof of fine’ 
enameled tiles and, in front of it, is a marble dais encircled by 
marble balustrade. Over the dais a tent of scarlet satin en 
broidered in gold is erected for the spring and autumn sacrifice 
The sacrificed animal is a bull. With his throat cut, he is pose 
in a kneeling position in front of the sage’s royal tablet supporte 
on the back of a stone tortoise, as the priests and ceremoni 
officials in gorgeous robes enter singing the Confucian chants. 

The scene is super-pontifical in splendor, with many red candle 
brilliant robes overlaid with embroidery, satin hats almost hidde 
by outspreading red tassels, incense rising from the swingir 
censers of acolytes and from bronze tripods. The city’s governo 
officiating as the Sacrificial Lord, wears a robe richly embroidere 
and a shoulder cape embroidered in threads of pure gold. F 
closes the long service with this invocation to the sage: “O 
Confucius, how great art thou, first in prescience, first in know 
edge, the Peer of Heaven and Earth, the teacher of ten thousar 
generations.” He then considerately requests the Divine Spir 
to return to its invisible and unknown resting-place. 

Near the soldiers’ encampment on the open plateau, once s 


A BUDDHIST MONK 


| Within the walls of Soochow there are several hundred temples, nun- 
neries and monasteries. This monk is one of the benign and kindly 
brotherhood that devotes itself to the service of Buddha. 


| 
with the glittering palaces of the Kings of Wu, is a unique memo- 
irial temple to widows, that most downtrodden and cruelly treated 
class among Chinese women. Here there are thousands of turtles 
supporting tablets inscribed with the virtues of these unfortunate 
ladies who lifted themselves above social scorn by starving to 
feed parents-in-law, staying moldy till death in ash-sprinkled 
hempen garments, and even cutting off bits of anatomy to throw 
in their husbands’ graves. This temple takes itself with rare 
‘seriousness. The others open up at midday for trade in jade, 
‘cats’ eyes pearls and curios, and the city temple foregathers a 
mass of barterers and pleasure seekers in its great courtway on 
which open thirteen temples inhabited by lacquered and carved 
images in metal and stone. 

The large temple facing the courtway presents an ornate lac- 
quered and carved facade on which three fat gods on fifteen-feet 
pedestals support the gilded roof. The great bronze censer twenty 
feet tall in the center of the busy court is surrounded by toy and 
food and curio shops, squatting peddlers, itinerant jugglers, con- 
jurers, and Punch and Judy shows. The wistful, concave faces 
of the old, ready to smile at the toss of a penny, peer up from 
lowly places. Thieves, assassins, 
pirates, pretty ladies—blemished 
and unblemished—dignitaries, ex- 
quisite young dandies, rub elbows 
in a crowd where purses must be 
retained or extracted with finesse. 

Under the mat shed of the tea- 
house opening on the court, the 
people gather at little tables for tea 
and gossip. Often they spend the 
whole day and evening in this way, 
interluding refreshments with 
shopping in the bazaars on the 
street outside of the temple or 
making purchases at the famous 
art gallery near by. 

_ When a “taotai” enters the gal- 
lery, the proprietor and his as- 
sistants come forward to give him 
honorable welcome. The propri- 
etor shakes his own hands high 
above his head to indicate the ex- 
alted position of lis patron, the 
staff makes genuflections, and the 
“taotai’ shakes his own hands on 
the level to indicate the merchant’s 
status. He is then seated) in a stiff, 
black, carved ebony chair at a long 
table where the scrolls, unrolled 
for his inspection, absorb many 
hours lubricated, by jasmine tea be- 
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A WATER VILLAGER 


In Soochow’s network of canals, lakes and waterways live 
hundreds of boatmen who rarely set foot on land. The boats 
often serve as homes for whole families. 
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ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE CITY 


Soochow is a city of bridges which range in size from those that cross 
small streams to the famous Precious Girdle Bridge consisting of fifty- 
three arches and built entirely of granite. 


fore the final choice is made. Thus the connoisseur is served. 

The Chinese artist brings to these water-color paintings of 
flowers, butterflies and birds on silk not only a finished tech- 
nique, but a certain grace in composition and delicacy of touch 
no other painter has ever quite equaled. His traditions, however, 
do not permit of the same appeal in people as in flowers. He 
chooses, rather than flaming youth, honorable but homely gray- 
beards to immortalize. I recall a painting of the T’ang dynasty 
that would have been a marvel of beauty if its central lotus lily, 
a perfect cradle for Venus, had not incubated a tottering old’man 
with one palsied foot lifted and rheumy eyes raised heavenward. 

A semi-tropical climate in which flowers bloom ten months of 
the year makes Soochow an outdoor city given to picnics in the 
pleasure grounds inside and beyond the walls, and to’ tea-drinking 
in the tiled pavilions of the public gardens, of which the Liu 
Yuen is the most famous. This garden, laid out some fifty years 
ago by the city’s railway magnate, Sheng Taotai, lies outside the 
city wall to the northeast of the north gate and is reached by a 
real road wide enough to be called “The Horse Road.” 

The sorcery of a Chinese garden lies in its intriguing dissimi- 
larity to all others. The plan of 
any other garden can be studied 
by looking down on it from a 
height above, but the Chinese gar- 
den is itself on a height and so 
mysterious in plan, so full of hid- 
den nooks and vine-veiled walks 
and little lakes unsuspected until 
the explorer comes right on them, 
that its mystery remains when 
looked down on from the top of 
the peak that forms it. 

The Chinese landscape gardener 
converts the knoll chosen for the 
garden into a fairy mountain, with 
hidden grottoes and lakes gilded 
with goldfish and tiled pathways 
leading through moon doorways 
and pear-shaped doorways set into 
masonry, from one beautiful vista 
to another. The odes of Confu- 
cius, the poems of Li Po and Tu 
Fu are carved into the stone walls 
along these winding paths, and 
fern-fringed grottoes are set with 
mirrors at the back and on the 
ceilings to multiply enchantment. 

Every grotesquerie of nature, 
twisted trees and queer rock for- 
mations, are used to add to dra- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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A PANORAMA OF MEDIEVAL VISBY 
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Courtesy Swedish State Railway 


The thirteenth-century walls which protected Visby in the days of its prosperity are still standing, but the city itself covers only half the area it 
formerly occupied. The Cathedral of St. Mary, seen in the center of this picture, is the only one of its churches still used for services. The other 
fifteen churches which it boasted in former times have fallen into ruins, two of which are seen in the foreground. 


THE SACKING OF VISBY 


Recreating a Medieval Battle—Archeological Discoveries at Gotland 


By Lucite McW. Rocers 


AST summer, Visby’s past was vividly recreated for me. On 
previous visits I had steeped myself in the lore of the land 
and walked through Sweden’s walled city as though it’ were 

a museum piece. On Visby’s streets mythical events had taken 
place. Her legends, like the Hans Christian Andersen fairy tales, 
were peopled with porcelain figures: picturesque, poetic, but alto- 
gether fantastic. Last summer, all that was changed for I came 
on archeologists at work. Just outside the walls of the city, at 
Korsbetningen, scientists are digging into the past to enrich our 
knowledge of history. 

I was up early one morning last summer on the little steamer 
that takes one overnight from Nynashamn on the Swedish main- 
land to Visby on the island of Gotland. The sun just rising from 
the Baltic and the mist that lay over the’sea in the distance brought 
two legends to my mind. The old Guta Saga tells of Thjelvar’s 
discovery of a land that sank with the rising of the sun only to 
reappear at night. It was easy to understand the origin of this 
legend when a mist veiled the sun and hid the island of Gotland. 

The ruby light of the sun on the waves reminded me of the 
other story. In his sacking of the city of Visby in 1361 Valdemar 
Atterdag is alleged to have wrenched two giant carbuncles from 


the rose windows of St. Nikolaus Church. The jewels were s 
brilliant that sailors were said to have steered their ships by th 
glow from those windows. Ina storm that overtook the Danis 
king and his fleet, some of the treasure ships were wrecked. Th 
giant carbuncles sank, but even today they shine from the bottot 
of the sea. 

I approached Visby thinking of the olden days without a sens 
of their reality. The mist had cleared and I could see the gra 
wall rambling around the edges of the blue waters of the Balti 
The wall shut in houses with red roofs half-hidden by age 
ivy and branches of younger trees. Here and there rose tt 
roofless ruins of the twelfth- and thirteenth-century churche: 
St. Catherine, St. Drotten, St. Nikolaus, St. Hans. There wet 
the towers of St. Maria Cathedral, the only one of the sixtee 
churches of medieval times that has, thanks to restoration, witl 
stood the ravages of time. 

3eyond the wall to the north, I could see the bare rocks of tt 
cliff on which Visby is built-and the three pillars where pirate 
were hanged. Inevitably one’s eyes come back to the wall. 
tried to count the thirty-eight towers that remain of the scoré 
that stood when Visby was in her glory. I imagined sentinel 
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jm the lookout for pirates, 
walking beneath the wooden 
sheds that used to cover the 
wall. Perhaps those sen- 
nels had heard the cries 
o£ Unghanse’s daughter, 
‘he unfortunate maiden who 
oved and aided Valdemar, 
and who was buried alive 


na tower. I could see that 
tower — clearly——J ungfru- 
‘ornet. 


And there was Visby, my 
‘nuseum city, needing only 
1 glass case to make it com- 
plete. However, Visby is 
Dlder than most museum 
jpieces. Relics prove that 
‘the land on which it stands 


oe 


‘men lived there when the 
‘Baltic was still a fresh- 
water lake. Certainly, it 
was of great importance as a trade center when mid-Europe was 
still primitive, for coins of Arabia, Rome and the Anglo-Saxons 
have been dug up there. The name itself, Yi meaning place of 
; acrifice and By meaning settlement, and monuments similar to 
‘the Druid stones of England and the menhirs of Brittany, scat- 
ered over the island, speak of antiquity. 

In later, historic days, Visby, the “eye of the Baltic,’ grew 
into a great power. It was a trading station for merchants on 
heir way to Novgorod and the Orient. Greek coins of the period 
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VISBY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


When Visby was one of the great trading centers of the Hanseatic League in the 
thirteenth century, its wealth was proverbial. “The pigs,” said an old ballad, 
“eat out of silver troughs, and the women spin with golden distaffs.” 


of Emperor Anastasius 
(491-518 a.p.) have been 
found there. Chroniclers 
tell of the Crusaders stop- 
ping at Visby on their way 
to the Holy Land. 

During the thirteenth 
century Visby was an im- 
portant member of the 
Hanseatic League. The 
Code of Visby was mari- 
time law for the League. 
This period of great pros- 
perity was marked by the 
building of over one hun- 
dred fine churches in the 
city and throughout the 
island. 

Toward the end of the 
century Libeck gained over 
her ancient rival and Visby 
lost some of its importance. 
However, it was still one of 
the richest cities in the 
world in 1361, when Valdemar Atterdag, led on, according to 
legend, by accounts of “swine eating from silver troughs and 
women spinning on golden distaffs,” raided Visby and left with 
ships laden with treasure. Visby never entirely recovered from 
that attack. For the next century, sea rovers, pirates, and the 
Hanseatic privateers, the “Victuals Brothers,’ and later, Olaf 
and Ivar Thott, the Captain Kidds of the northern seas, made 
their strongholds there. 

In 1525, Lttbeck attacked and burned her ancient rival. The 
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From a painting by C. G. Hellquist 


‘a VALDEMAR COLLECTS THE TREASURES OF VISBY 


In the year 1361, Visby was besieged and sacked by the Danish king, Valdemar Atterdag, who slaughtered eighteen hundred | peasants before the gates 
of the town. The burghers, who thought they were safe behind their walls, offered no resistance and had to pay a heavy tribute. For three days the 


| Danish king is said to have sat on his dais watching the citizens of Visby pour their treasures into large vats. 


ARCHEOLOGISTS AND THEIR DISCOVERIES — 


SS Courtesy Swedish State Railways’ 


Before the gates of Visby, archeologists are unearthing the armor and bleached bones of the soldiers who fell in the battle of 1361. Hours of tedious, 
painstaking Hee are necessary to collect every piece i armor and fit it together again after its removal from the ground. One suit of armor was 
reconstructed from five hundred ‘different pieces. 


fine examples of ecclesiastical architecture were reduced to ruins. 

In 1645, Gotland was restored to Sweden. Peace reigned but 
the days of high prosperity were over. Today Gotland furnishes 
Sweden with fresh vegetables and dairy products instead of 
prestige as a maritime monarch. But the ruined glories of her 
past make her a favorite haunt for tourists and a treasure trove 
for students interested in the past. It was a small company of 
those students, archeologists, who recreated Visby’s past for me. 

When the boat docked, I made a brief stop at my hotel and 
then hastened to the Burmeister House for breakfast. Breakfast 
at the Burmeister House is as famous as smorgasbord in Sweden. 
The old brown house on the Donners Torget was built by a 
Lttbeck merchant-in 1661. The greenery that completely covers 
the south wall and stands away some three or four feet like a 
hedge is ivy. They say it was planted the 
day the house was finished, so it has been 
twining over that wall for almost three cen- 
turies. The rose trees in the garden where 
rolls and coffee are served at small tables must 
have been growing for decades. There are 
thousands of brilliant blooms. 

Visby deserves its name: City of Ruins and 
Roses. Any excursion will lead one past ro- 
mantic ruins enlivened by touches of green 
from old ivy and vivid color from flower 
gardens. 

After my breakfast that morning, I crossed 
Donners Torget and walked down Strand 
Gatan. At the old ruins of Visborg Castle, I 
turned up the cobbled street that leads up the 
cliff to S6dra Stadsporten, and left the walled 
city by that south gate. 

From the gate it is only a step to Korsbet- 
ningen. And there I found archeologists at 
work in the graves at the foot of the iron 
cross with its Latin inscription: “Anno Domini 
MCCCLX1I feria post Jacobi ante portas Visby 
in Manibus Danorum ceciderunt Gutensis, hic 
sepulti, orate pro eis.” 

The rapid digging with army entrenching 
tools and spades was finished and in excava- 
tions some three or four feet deep sat sci- 
entists surrounded by the bleached bones of 
the victims of Valdemar Atterdag in the Battle 
of July 27, 1361. 

The clearing of a grave is a tedious job. 
After hours of work by pick and spade ment, 


men to sweeping away the particles of dirt that cling to the buried 
objects. After that, photographs must be taken, detailed notes 
of measurements, position, and condition of skeletons and objects 
found with them must be made. Evidences of disease and broken 
bones are noted. Later, each bone, each piece of armor is painted 
with a number and corresponding numbers made in the notes 

When the contents are removed from the grave, skeletons and 
armor can be fitted together and placed in the original position” 
by means of the numbers, notes and photographs. 

For days I watched the excavations at Korsbetningen. I saw 
a scientist sit for hours writing notes about a “skeleton in armor.” 
Another scraped for an equal length of time around the bones 
with a short knife and then dusted the bones off with a tiny 
paint-brush. By that time a clear picture could be made. Photo- 
graphs and notes showed that a flint stuck in 
the skull, that the dead man had a crippled 
leg, that he wore a leather jacket with meta 
plates instead of armor. The body nearby vel 
that of a youth with hands encased in armor 
gloves. Not far away were the bones of 
woman. 

I saw photographs made, numbers painted 
on each relic, and every object carefully r 
moved from the ground. Later, in museums 
in Visby and Stockholm, I saw the skeleto 
assembled and the rusted plates mounted on 
leather coats. r 

So far seven sets of equipment have been 
restored completely. One of these was madé 
up of five hundred different parts. Besides 
these seven complete sets, the archeologists 
have unearthed four coats of mail, three ar- 
mored gloves and a number of hoods. A 
purse of three hundred and eighty coins of 
various nationalities and denominations was 
buried beside a man who must have minded 
the company funds. 

The number and condition of the bodies ané 
the armor indicate that (as the legend tells) 
eighteen hundred Gotlanders fell before Valde 
mar and that the troops were not regula 
mercenaries, as those of the Danish king are 


ARMOR PLATE known to have been, but volunteers who 
The fact that many of the dead : 
were buried in full armor after the vaders. Old men, striplings, hunchbacks, and 
sacking of Visby has afforded the erat 
archeologist unusual opportunities 


: ; to make discoveries about medieval 
countless more hours must be given by trained warfare. 


banded together to stay the rush of the i 


cripples made up a third of that native arm 
And the skeletons of nine women have beer 
disinterred to date. cae 


or 
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The archeologists at Korsbetningen 
ave had two useful facts to help them 
i their historical research: a definite date 
nd clearly defined graves. Unlike such 
ven as Schliemann, Carter and Car- 
avon, they did not have to work on 
hance. 

For centuries Korsbetningen (Cross 
’asture) has been so-called because cattle 
‘razed over five huge mounds at the foot 
f£ the iron cross. When the archeolo- 
ists decided to delve into the past they 
ad only to begin digging into one of 
hese mounds. By translating the Latin 
ascription on the cross, they knew that 
Jn the year of our Lord, 1361, on July 
17, the Gotlanders fell at the hands of the 
Danes before the gates of Visby. Pray 
‘or them.” 

The fact that July 27, 1361, was an 
'xtremely hot day accounts for the com- 
unity graves and the presence of armor. 
Lo protect the living the dead were buried 
immediately with armor intact. Of 
fourse, weapons were withheld. But the 
breast-plates and the few spear heads 
found sticking in. skeletons speak elo- 
juently of the conditions of warfare. Dr. 
B. Thordemann, representative of the 
Swedish Academy of Antiquities, considers the finds “the most 
valuable collection in existence of original objects illustrating the 
history of armor for the period preceding the middle of the 
fourteenth century.” Only in Kussnacht, Switzerland, has equip- 
ment in any way comparable been dug up. 

_ “Original objects illustrating the history of armor”! As I 
watched the excavation of those objects it suddenly struck me 
that Visby was real. Valdemar Atterdag’s attack was history, 
not legend. Eighteen hundred Gotlanders did fall in that battle of 
July 27, 1361. Here were their bones to attest the truth. The 
legends, too, were based on fact. Before my eyes, the figures 
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IVY-GROWN RUINS 


A WARRIOR'S GLOVE 


More than five and a half centuries have passed 
since this armored glove was used in combat 


before the walls of Visby. 
from scores of tiny pieces scattered in the earth. 
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who had played their parts in the pageant 
of medieval days took on life. 

As I stood by those graves, I could 
reconstruct the situation: Valdemar land- 
ing at the south end of the island 
on the twenty-second of July, the Got- 
landers hurriedly enlisting forces to with- 
stand the attack. At Fjale, six hundred 
of the peasant force interrupted the 
Danish king’s march. They were so out- 
numbered they were compelled to retreat. 
At last, joined by other natives, this piti- 
ful assembly of warriors stood beneath 
the walls of Visby and begged aid from 
their entrenched countrymen. But their 
cries were of no avail. 

Whether through fear or through as- 
surance of their own safety, the burghers 
refused aid. Valdemar’s well-equipped 
mercenaries mercilessly mowed down 
those amateurs in a fierce hand-to-hand 
encounter. The broken bones and 
crushed skulls testify that the battle was 
a furious one. Perhaps, as the legend 
says, a river of blood did run to the sea. 

The aloofness of the citizens of Visby 
helped them little. After the Danish 
king had killed eighteen hundred of his 
opponents he caused a breach to be made 

in the wall through which his victorious army entered. Later, his 
troops looted the city of all its silver and gold. 

For a long time I watched the unearthing of objects from 
Korsbetningen—a few coins, a spear pulled from a skull, the 
bones of a valiant woman who fell with the men. Then, as I 
looked past the iron cross to the walls and beyond to the ruins 
of the churches I saw more than a museum piece. I saw a city 

-where people had moved as they were moving today. 

One day I walked from Korsbetningen beside the wall past the 

breach made by Valdemar. Even today, after six centuries, the 
(Continued on page 50) 


It was reconstructed 
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Visby still possesses many venerable ruins dating from the brilliant days of her commercial power. Thirty-eight of the original forty-eight high towers 
of her old walls still stand, one of which is seen in the picture at the left. In the center is the pentagonal apse of ruined St. Catherine’s, built in 1230, 
and once the church of the Franciscans. At the right is one of Visby’s old buildings, the massive-walled dispensary dating from the thirteenth century. 
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COMEDIANS OF THE BUSH 


The kookaburra is the most Rabelaisian of birds. His 

laughter is raucous and derisive, and he is always sure 

to be on hand to mock the misfortunes of human beings. 

The Australians call him the “laughing jackass bird.” 

He -is about the size of a crow with a long bill and 

short, stubby tail, and he looks quite as amusing as 
he sounds. 


OU waken, one morning in Australia, with a start. You 
were only last night overwhelmed with misfortune. You 
lost heavily during the evening at backgammon. In the 

afternoon at the races your favorite had come in a poor fifth. The 
price of petrol had “upped,” and the lobster salad, late in the eve- 
ning, had done its usual devastating worst. 


But you begin to 
laugh. The bed trem- 
bles as you lie~there, 
shaking. You can’t 
help it. Those two 
kookaburra in the tree 
outside your window 
are laughing, and, if 
the house were burning 
down, you couldn’t re- 
sist joining them. Their 
laughter is raucous, de- 
risive; their humor, 
undoubtedly Rabelais- 
ian. You have, at times, 
suspected that yours is, 
too. The kookaburra 
is not so embittered as 
the gargoyle on the 
Notre Dame Cathedral 
in Paris—that creature 
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NATURE’S SIDE SHOW IN AUSTRALIA 


By GrorciA MAXwELL 


at its worst, is amusing. 


Victoria Government 


The platypus is a patchwork creature, apparently made up of parts of several other animals. 
He has the broad bill of the duck, the short legs of the beaver, webbed feet, soft fur and 
poison spurs. He is equally at home on land or in water and is about half the size of a rabbit. 
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who negligently sits and continually sticks out his tongue at li 
The kookaburra may feel the same about it, but to him, life, ev 


To have a kookaburra in a tree above you as you tee off on t 
golf links, and, as you make a particularly bad shot, to hear h 
burst into his shriek of derision, is to coin on the spot pricele 


new golf vocabulary! 

Kookaburra are r 
merous in Austral 
The kookaburra com 
from the bush rig 
into the towns and 
highly valued becav 
he kills and eats snak 
mice, frogs and insec 
He is about the size 
a crow, and with | 
fat, gray body, his lo 
bill, and short, stub 
tail, looks as amusi 
as he sounds. 

If you are motori 
and have - stopped 
boil the billy pail a 
have afternoon {1 
(and you do stop { 
afternoon tea above 


: AUSTRALIA’S AFFABLE LITTLE TEDDY BEAR 
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| Inoffensive, lovable, easily tamed and thoroughly charming, the koala is one of the most delightful of Australian animals. He looks like a bear, but, as 
_, a matter of fact, he belongs to the marsupial family. He makes his home in lofty eucalyptus trees from which he eats the buds and tender shoots. He 
is gray in color and grows to be about two feet in length. 


and in spite of anything!) a kookaburra is very 
likely to come rushing companionably to a near- 
by tree to watch the proceedings and shriek with 
laughter at the antics of these queer human 
beings. 

_ It is even more probable that you will see 
the pretty little rosella parrots with their high 
note of protest at the invasion of their privacy. 
A magpie not far off will give his pretty, flute- 
like little song. 

You are fortunate if you glimpse a lyrebird 
with his beautiful plumage and hear his strange 
power of mimicry. Or you may see an emu 
who, like the ostrich, will pick off your bright 
coat button if he gets a chance. 

- Australia is known as the land of strange ani- 
mals. Many, from the kangaroo to the rat, are 
marsupials. To see, at close range, a wallaby, 
or his larger cousin, the kangaroo, the national 
animal of Australia, and to go into one of the 
sanctuaries and pet him, is scarcely to credit 
your eyes. : 

_ The slender, faun-like head with the soft, 
gentle eyes surely does not belong to that gro- 
tesque body! The tiny, ineffectual front legs 
dangle helplessly, except when they partly sup- 
port the animal as he daintily nibbles the grass. 
The pouch, which holds the baby—not such a 
small baby, either—is a cozy receptacle. Some- 
times the youngster can’t get his hind legs into 
the pouch, but lets them heedlessly hang out 
over his head and doesn’t look a bit uncom- 
fortable about it. The broad, big, strong tail 


THE LYREBIRD 


The lyrebird is one of the love- 

liest of Australia’s exotic birds. 

The male has sixteen long tail 

feathers which are spread into 

the form of a lyre during 
courtship. 


is not only a powerful weapon, but a strong 
support for the body as the kangaroo sits up, 
while the huge, hinged hind legs are powerful 
levers, and, as the animal springs away in tre- 
mendous, Seven-League-Boot hops, you have a 
vicarious thrill as you visualize a hunt on horse- 
back, with the kangaroo, instead of the fox, as 
quarry! He is, however, preserved from game 
hunters, except in those great districts where he 
destroys too much of the farmers’ crops. 

But, of all the queer animals, the platypus! 
Even his name sounds fabulous. He is far 
more fabulous-looking than his name. Was he, 
you wonder, just the left-overs of bird, beast 
and fish, when creation was in the making? 
Was there an unused bill of a duck, some short 
legs of a beaver, soft fur of some kind, some 
poison spurs not used up, and which must not 
be wasted? Surely never was this creature de- 
liberately planned to be what it results in being! 
It is a bit like a beaver, yet a beaver would 
laugh like a kookaburra if told that; it is about 
half the size of a large rabbit. It is equally at 
home on land or in the water, and lives in bur- 
rows near streams. It has the broad bill of a 
duck, webbed feet, poison spurs and a soft fur. 
The female builds a nest in the burrow, there 
lays her eggs and suckles her young. The queer 
creature lives on frogs, grubs, shell-fish and such 
things. The platypus is too grotesque, too un- 
real. You can’t tell whether he is coming or 
going! 

(Continued on page 44) 
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NOTES FOR THE MOTORIST 


At this time of the year the doctor is very 
likely to prescribe for those who have been 
too much occupied with affairs in the city: 
“One Dude Ranch in the Southwest, taken 
daily for a month or longer.” In the kalei- 
doscopic Southwest, the cow country is not 
always the dreary stretch of plain your 
fancy has pictured. There are mountains, 
national forests, caverns, Indian pueblos 
and ruins of an ancient civilization to be 
visited, to say nothing of the indescribable 
Grand Canyon itself. Far from being a flat 
country, the elevation of some of the cities 
is rather surprising, Santa Fe itself being 
upward of seven thousand feet. 

The Southwest is a gorgeous region for 
the motorist and the Motor Tours Division 
of the National Travel Club will be glad 
to supply readers with any quantity of data 
on New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and:South- 
ern California, together with lists and rates 
of hundreds of “dude ranches” where the 
visitor is made to feel at home and is always 
welcome. 


Not that any motor wayfarer needs to go 
so far afield for an Autumn sojourn, for 
there are always the Berkshires, the Po- 
conos, the Adirondacks or even the White 
Mountains which this month will be draped 
in the colorful garb of the season for the 
visitor by motor, by bus, or by airplane. 
And one must not forget Virginia, the Old 
Dominion with its background of mountain 
ranges, its elevated “Shenandoah Valley” 
dotted here and there with famous caverns 
and a natural bridge, long a wonder of the 
world. For this October, Virginia invites 
the world to witness its sesqui-centennial 
celebration of the Surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown on October 16 to 19. Here in 
fact was the birth-place of the new civiliza- 
tion, springing full-panoplied from the 
loins of an ancient monarchy. 


TRAVEL’s department of Tours and De- 
tours has been operating at a maximum: of 
efficiency during the present season, being 
provided with road reports from the road 
commissioners of forty-eight states and 
fortified with notes taken on the road by 
our staff. This service is entirely without 
charge to members of the National Travel 
Club who are rapidly learning that there are 
almost as many advantages for the motorist 


(Dee hes to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; u 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 
public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development 
of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and of our wild 
animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel 
safe and attractive; and-to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in order to secure the 
cause of international peace and justice. 
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in afhliating with us as with others whose, 


dues are much higher. The National Travel 
Club is growing all the time, particularly in 
motoring memberships. 


. . 2 . 


Among the road improvements that are 
scheduled for completion next year is the 
elevated highway structure over “Death 
Avenue” in New York City which will fur- 
nish a much-needed outlet from the Hudson 
Vehicular Tunnel to Upper Manhattan and 
to the shore road of New England. This 
roadway is now open from Canal to 23rd 
Street and, when completed, will extend 
into Riverside Drive with no congestion or 
traffic delays. Another highly important 
work on the New Jersey side is the $20,- 
000,000 elevated structure to connect the 
tunnel with Newark and points beyond. 
From the main Super-Highway, the world’s 
greatest motor road, there will be connect- 
ing high-speed routes, principal among 
which is the new route N. J. 29 which 
passes along the foot of the Watchung 
Mountains, by passing all the cities and 
towns in the district covered. The comple- 
tion of this project will eliminate all the 
frequent delays at the present draw-bridges 
over the Hackensack and Passaic Rivers 
since these streams will be crossed at high- 
level. In connection with New Jersey’s 
road work, there is a complete layout of 
connecting roads to the new Hudson River 
Bridge which enters New York City at 
178th Street. A complete map of these 
roads and connections is shown on the new 
state map of New Jersey. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the follow- 
ing names to the Club’s Official Hotel and 
Shop Bulletin: 


AUSTRIA 
Graz 
Grand Hotel Elephant 
Hotel Weitzer 


Innsbruck 
Hotel Europa (Tyrol) 
Hotel Goldener Adler 
Hotel Roter-Adler 


Kitsbuhel 

Grand Hotel (Tyrol) 
Leoben 

Grand Hotel 


* Ling 
Grand Hotel de l'Europe 
Hotel Weinzinger 


to furnish its members information on 


OCTOBE 


TRANSPORTATION : 


Edward Hungerford 4 
Harry A. Franck iS 


Earl of Hardwicke 


Portscach am W orthersee 
Hotel Werzer F 


Salsburg 4 
Hotel Bristol : 
Hotel Habsburg 
Hotel Stein 


Semmering 
Grand Hotel Panhans 
Sudbahn Hotel 


St. Anton 
Gasthof u Pension Alpenrose 
Gasthof Hospiz St. Chistof 
Hotel U. Gasthof “Post” 


Velden am Worthersee 
Hotel Pundschu 


Vienna 
Hotel Kummer 


Hotel Sacher 
Hotel Erzherzog Karl 


THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 


The Great Smoky Mountains have re- 
cently. been made into the newest of out 
national parks. One hundred and fifty 
thousand acres of land in North Carolina 
and Tennessee, embrace majestic sum- 
mits and deep valleys, untamed creeks and 
rivers and tracts of timber which have re- 
mained untouched since the time of Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

National motor routes paved throughout 
most of their length, lead to the Great 
Smoky Mountains from all parts of the 
United States. Railway connections are 
excellent and service is adequate to care fot 
the annual throng of visitors which the 
Park will attract. State highways are now 
completed to the very border of the Park 
and many of them penetrate into the area 
itself. 

The Great Smokies are unique among 
mountain ranges. Here may be found 
nameless peaks which approach the height 
of Mount Washington and Mount Mitch- 
ell. For many miles the divide which forms 
the state line between North Carolina and 
Tennessee rises to heights above six thou- 
sand feet. In the north are portions of 
mountain terrain which are so precipitous 
in topography as to be impenetrable to the 
average explorer.. The flora of the region 
are wide in variety and rich in rare speci- 
mens. The mountains are the haunt of 
animals and birds which elsewhere have 
disappeared entirely. 


Chinese Pirates 


LEKO E. LILIUS enjoys the dis- 
tinetion of being the only white 
‘nan who has ever put to sea with the 
‘irates of the China Seas. He went 
> China expecting to find gruesome 
nings. He was not disappointed. 
“T found there displayed,” he writes, 
the naked passions of elemental hu- 
nanity. And the , savageness—and 
plendor—of it almost stunned me. I 
ave also met men and women who 
eemed to be in their natural sur- 
oundings only when they were movy- 
ag in an atmosphere saturated with 
he ' nauseating, body-warm smell of 
lood and the pungent reek of opium. 
_ have heard the clinking of the shiny 
an-tan ‘cash’ and also of heavy gold 
‘oins, real Spanish doubloons from 
imcovered hoards. I have heard the 
troaning of tortured prisoners, too. 
t 1s all there today, just as it was a 
nillennium ago; and it will be there 
‘omorrow, perhaps until the Day of 
Judgment, either Divine or human. 
ospel or parley will not bring about 
i immediate change. Only Sword 
ind Fire can do that.” 
He has written the story of his ad- 
ventures in the China Seas in J Sailed 
With Pirates (Appleton). In the 
neighborhood of Bias Bay and Canton, 
diracy is still rampant despite the 
British attempts to suppress it. After 
many trials, the author succeeded 
n gaining the confidence of the pi- 
ates, particularly the mysterious 
oman pirate chief, Lai Choi San. 
On one occasion, Mr. Lilius was taken 
prisoner and confined in a Chinese 
femple on a remote island for three 
days before rescue came. Later, he 
was actually enrolled as a_blood- 
brother in one of the pirate organiza- 
Hons, after having to undergo the 
most solemn and unnerving initiation 
rites. While transporting loot to a 
place of security, he was attacked by 
1 rival band, and in the ensuing fight 
his Chinese servant was shot and his 
own life endangered. The author 
shirked no risks to obtain his facts, 
and his story of the Chinese pirates, 
their lives, exploits, and customs, al- 
ways has the ring of truth. 


Africa Speaks 


AUL L. HOEFFLER, who pro- 

duced the motion picture, “Africa 
Speaks,” has recently written a book 
with the same title—Africa Speaks 
(Winston). This book is not a story 
of the picture. It is, instead, a record 
of the events during the fourteen 
months that Mr. Hoeffler spent in 
Central Africa. 

Entering Africa at the Mombasa, 
Mr. Hoeffler’s expedition set out for 
Lake Victoria. Then it moved north- 
west through the Congo region to 
Lake Chad. It finally passed through 
Nigeria to the port of Lagos on the 
Gulf of Guinea. During the course of 
this long journey, Mr. Hoeffler had 
in opportunity to gather, a tremen- 
jous amount of interesting and excit- 


ng information about the natives and. 
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the wild animals. The chapters on 
the pygmies of the Ituri forest, the 
Nandi lion spearers, the Wasara 
giants in the French Congo contain 
new and unusual material. There is 
also much strange lore about the Cen- 
tral African animals, birds and in- 
sects—the impalla antelope, for in- 
stance, that leaps thirty-five feet, the 
rare white rhinoceros and the extraor- 
dinary plagues of locusts that sweep 
over an area of 7,500 square miles. 


Up From the Ape 


NE of the most interesting and 

comprehensive books on the gen- 
eral problems of evolution and race is 
Earnest Albert Hooton’s Up From 
the Ape (Macmillan). Mr. Hooton 
is professor of anthropology at Har- 
vard University and in this book he 
has set down the substance of the lec- 
tures which he delivers each year to 
his class of students. His book, there- 
fore, does not presume on the part of 
the reader any special knowledge of 
biology, geology, anthropology or anat- 
omy. 

After discussing the evolutionary 
process of the individual life cycle, 
Mr. Hooton presents vividly the latest 
information about our fossil ancestors. 
The last section of the book is a com- 
prehensive survey of contemporary 
races, what they are, how they are 
developed, and their evolutionary 
meaning. 

Up From the Ape, in addition to 
being a very readable presentation of 
the problems of biology and anthro- 
pology is superbly illustrated with 
fifty-eight line cuts and diagrams and 
twenty-eight full-page half-tones. 


Edward Chace 


AILOR, sheep-herder, carpenter, 
cowboy, Chace of Patagonia and 
Taunton, Massachusetts, lead a fan- 
tastic and strenuous life. In A Yan- 
kee in Patagonia (Houghton Mif- 
flin), Robert and Katharine Barrett 
tell how they traveled through Pata- 
gonia, met this extraordinary old 
Yankee, and transcribed the story of 
his unusual life. The book is a treas- 
ure-house of unusual adventure. 
Chace has eaten puma and ostrich; 
he has herded sheep in vast numbers. 
He has ridden through fords in win- 
ter and been frozen to his horse so 
that he had to be lifted off and broken 
out. He has known all sorts of wild 
characters and experiences on pampas 
and in pioneer towns and he describes 
them with gusto that re-creates ways 
of living and far-off places unimagina- 
ble to the stay-at-home. 


Stuart Chase 


EADERS of Stuart Chase’s 
shrewd and original studies of 
America’s social, economic and indus- 
trial problems will be interested to 
know that his latest book deals with 
a civilization which has scarcely been 
touched by the industrial revolution. 
After a recent visit to Mexico, the 
(Continued on page 49) 


Everybody’s Back, and Paris 
is Herself Again! 


The shutters are down in the great houses on the Avenue 
Foch... the theatres are opening... the chic Parisiennes 
are choosing their clothes... the smart clubs are gay... 
people are riding in the crisp cool mornings, glorious tanned 
creatures, back from the country The jewellers, the an- 
tique dealers, the little restaurants are ready for connoisseurs 
and gourmets... Ciro’s on Sunday night is an event...the 
races are on at Longchamps and Auteuil  They’re 
playing golf at a score of courses convenient to the center 
of the world . .. the roads flash with cars spinning out 
to Fontainebleau, Barbizon, Montigny, Senlis, Compiegne, 
dozens of pet places within easy reach a The Paris Auto- 
mobile Show with the advance European and American 
models for next season . . . winter fashions are being shown 
and worn The hunting season is on . . . but some still 
linger on the golden Basque coast, loving Biarritz the more 
because the crowd has streamed northward ...and some are in 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Jura, sitting on top of the world to 
watch the last flame of those tremendous sunsets . .. and some, 
who pride themselves on knowing more than most, have 


slipped across the sea to Corsica... aren’t you homesick? 
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THE GLORY OF MEXICO’S CATHEDRALS 
(Continued from page 12) 


teriors, the sense of the whole emerges 
from the maze of detail in a way that 
approaches the miraculous. 

Incredible, too, today, is the fever- 
ishness with which the artists and 
craftsmen must have worked to com- 
plete these masses of detail. They had 
craved to create something different 
and churrigueresque had set their 
imaginations on fire. In this style 
they were able to express not only 
themselves as individuals but, for the 
first time, as a collectivity. Out of 
the Spanish style they had created 
one of their own. And the Oriental- 
American sumptuousness of this new 
churrigueresque, this dramatic, almost 
theatrical reflection of a sensuous peo- 
ple revolving festively in a kaleido- 
scope of color, best expresses Mexico. 

Striking instances of this style are 
the Sagrario Metropolitano and La 
Santisima in Mexico City, the lovely 
“Pocito,” or well, near the national 
shrine of Our Lady of Quadalupe, the 
parochial votive church in Taxco, the 
one in Ocotlan and also the convent 
church at Tepozotlan. Extraordinary 
altars in this style are to be seen at 
Santa Rosa and Santa Clara in Queré- 
taro, at the chapel of El Carmen in 
San Luis Potosi and also those at 
Tepozotlan. 

One of the most elaborate chur- 
rigueresque residences is that of the 
Marquis del Valle de Oaxaca in Mex- 
ico City, often called the “House of 
Masks.” He died before its comple- 
tion but it had already cost him a 
hundred thousand dollars. This man- 
sion is now used by the National 
University for its summer sessions, 
and is attended by many students from 
the United States. 

Confronted by that assertion of the 
colony’s amazing yitality, implicit in 
the new style, Spain, instead of re- 
treating, summoned maestros who 
stirred up a reaction against the na- 
tive style. Consequently, the charac- 
teristic architecture of this last 
colonial period is restrained, digni- 
fied and classical. To Don Manuel 
Tolsa, celebrated sculptor and, archi- 
tect from Valencia, was entrusted the 
completion of the towers and also the 
harmonization of various architectural 
features of Mexico City’s cathedral. 
The Royal School of Mines is also 
his work, a vast structure with noble 
patios and staircase, yet in effect, too 
severe, almost gloomy. . 

If Spain, even at the end, had a 
genius in Tolsa, so also had Mexico 
in Eduardo Tresguerras. Born in a 
province, educated under handicaps, he 
became a painter, sculptor and archi- 
tect. In the church of El Carmen in 
his native Celaya and the palace of 
Count de Rul in Guanajuato, he 
achieved the finest expression of his 
long, active career. His form is 
classical but not dry, his manner re- 
served yet not cold. A new Mexican 
note enters his work: .a purity of 
conception, an exquisite refinement. 
He, too, had as assistants illiterate 
yet gifted Indians. It is said that he 
sketched the plans with a_ pointed 
stick in the sand, while the natives 
interpreted them from their scaffold- 
ings. In Eduardo Tresguerras, a 
really great figure, Mexico's artistic 
integrity asserted itself at the very 
end of the colonial period. 

With the war for independence, 


building activity ceased. When it 
was revived under the fictitious pros- 
perity of the Porfirian régime, the 
dominant influence was French, often 
banal and out-of-place, thus plainly re- 
flecting a Mexico controlled by for- 
eigners and hy. foreign-aping Mex- 
ICALS! Nem 

There are so many magnificent 
churches in Mexico that it is impos- 
sible to single out one edifice as the 
most perfect achievement of the 
Spanish-Colonial builders. The Con- 
vent and Church of Tepozotlan, how- 
ever, is one of Mexico’s most beautiful 
buildings. Before we take leave of 
Mexico’s cathedrals let us _ visit 
Tepozotlan and study the cathedral 
and its history in some detail. 
Tepozotlan is a few ‘hours’ drive 
from the capital. Even at a distance 


one senses the richness of carving on | 


the fagade of the yellowish, tall, pin- 
nacled edifice lording it grandly over 
the entire, rather desolate landscape. 

Around 1584 some thirty noble In- 
dian boys, sons of caciques of the 
Tepozotlan district, were offered as 
pupils to the Jesuits, in addition to 
houses and lands. Disturbed by the 
effect upon their novitiates of Mex- 
ico City’s noise and_ distractions, 
anxious, too, to pursue the study of 
Indian tongues, the Jesuits accepted 
her offer and their seminary was trans- 
ferred from the capital to Tepozotlan. 
Here the scholarly Jesuits found quiet 
and seclusion, and also, through their 
persuasive powers and linguistic abil- 
ities, favor among both Indians and 
viceroys. Here they prepared for 
labors that took them as ‘far afield 
as California and Paraguay. 

Throughout the entire colonial pe- 
riod, the rich and contrite journeyed 
to this place as to a spiritual retreat. 
And on departing, they left as gifts, 
entire haciendas, houses in Mexico 
City, paintings, altars, vestments and 
jewels. Protector Ruiz de Ahumado, 
for instance, a wealthy Spanish mer- 
chant whose descendants include Santa 
Teresa de Jestis, turned over thirty- 
four thousand pesos in reales (was he 
perhaps only a miser?) to help estab- 
lish the convent. In 1750 Pedro 
Reales contributed ten magnificent 
churrigueresque altars, each valued at 
a million pesos, as well as numerous 
other ornaments. Throughout Amer- 
ica, the name of Tepozotlan be- 
came synonymous with splendor an 
majesty. 

No place better than this illustrates 
the homage paid by art to religion, 
from the beginning of the colonial 
period to its end. Set within an 
atrium artificially raised, the church’s 
effect of height is further increased 
by the tower and numerous pinnacles 
leaping up from the cornices. If the 
Moorish walls enclosing the cypress- 
planted atrium recall the _ early 
Spaniards, the spirit of the sculptured 
facade and of the superbly carved 
altars is one intensely Mexican. Only 
an opulent Oriental-American land 
possessed of varied materials, religious 
ardor and decorative genius could 
have produced such a church as 
Tepozotian. 

The effect of one’s first glimpse of 
the interior is overwhelming. Instead 
of being calmed, one is excited by 
this whirling vortex of churrigueresque 

(Continued on page 43) 
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(Continued from page 42) 
‘rnament, for the ecstasy with which 


nese native artists must have worked 


+ still alive and immediately conta- 
vious. Im the quality of the light it- 
elf, entering ingeniously through a 
‘riple lantern, there is something al- 
aost ultra-mundane. Over this 
silded garden of vibrant angels, fruits 
‘ind flowers, the smoke of incense and 
andles -has spread a softening, mel- 
owing haze. The theatricality of 
yne’s first impression gives way to one 
£ religiousness. 

But the place is not only rich as a 
useum of colonial arts and crafts. 
Whether or not one reads the docu- 
ments which detail its three-hundred- 
year history, the impress of conventual 
uife persists here more strongly than 
nm any similar retreat I have ever 
isited. 

' The Domestic Chapel recalls the 
choir of Indian boys who gathered 
ere nightly to sing the Miserere. For 
the Jesuits had found that the natives 
excelled in music and the choir they 
trained was often invited to go on 
tour. At great festivals such as that 


i 


Jesuit order and chief patron of 
‘Tepozotlan, the Indian boys gladdened 


_ The routine of the daily life of the 

friars can be recognized in study halls, 
cells, refectory, kitchen and gardens. 
‘The library shelves are still stacked 
‘with parchment-bound books. The 
‘men who lived here did not confine 
their reading to grammar and doc- 
trine: at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century they had seven times 
as many volumes of literature as of 
dogmatic theology. 

Eyen the names of the monks and 
their characteristics are still pre- 
served. Agustin Marquez would re- 
main many hours on his knees before 
the bleeding Christ. “How beautiful 
the night,” he remarked abstractedly 
one evening to the porter; “leave the 
keys on the table.” The night was 
in fact intensely cold, yet he did not 
feel it nor was he aware, when it ar- 
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rived, of the still more bitter dawn. 
For when the porter appeared with 
his greeting, “Buenos dias! Alabado 
sea el Senor!” the ascetic repeated, 
as if for him time itself did not exist, 
“T told you to leave the keys on the 
table!” at which the simple porter 
crossed himself. 

Even at midnight, if anyone knocked 
at the doors in search of a confessor, 
one of the friars would go forth on 
foot to perform his duties. Cristobal 
de Mendoza, even at ninety-five years 
of age, preferred to sleep outside. So 
thoroughly did he, as well as others 
conduct the corporal penitences, he 
was often incapacitated for work. A 
“doctor of ecstasy” also lived here. 
In the silence of the night he used to 
ery out, “Tu amicus venis!” 

One night in 1767, the porter was 
aroused from his slumber by an alarm- 
ing noise which resounded throughout 
the entire convent. Delegates from 
the viceroy had arrived, bearers of 
fateful news. The rector, Padre José 
Urbiola, went from cell to cell arous- 
ing the monks and noyitiates. Once 
all were gathered together, the royal 
messengers began to read: by decree 
of His Majesty, Carlos III, all 
Jesuits, now and from henceforth, were 
barred from New Spain. Taking only 
his breviary, an extra shirt and a bar 
of chocolate, each friar, passing out 
between files of soldiers, abandoned 
the convent. Then, at dawn, all 
boarded coaches and started on their 
long journey to Vera Cruz. Some 
died en route to foreign shores, the 
rest spent their lives laboring in exile. 

Tepozotlan is only one of thousands 
of churches whose towers and domes 
add beauty, dignity and color to the 
Mexican landscape. Every Mexican, 
no matter how humble, has his own 
beloved landmarks—and they are 
worthy of being loved. A people sur- 
rounded by fine architecture develops 
a sense of communal living. 

As one of our distinguished archi- 
tects has said, “There has been and 
there still is, for the masses of Mex- 
ico, a solace, a beauty our masses 
have never known.” 


MALTA, STRONGHOLD OF THE SEA KINGS 
(Continued from page 17) 


London and Paris. The older people 
dressed more conservatively. The 
women very often in the faldetta, a 
curious combination of headdress and 
cape with an ancient, uncertain origin. 
Here are priests in ankle-long coats 
and beaver hats, and monks in their 
skull-caps and corded brown or white 
habits. Beggars (miserabili) in the 
filthiest rags. Arabs and Turks in 
the forbidden fez with rugs and mats 
displayed for sale on their shoulders. 
The navy blue and khaki uniforms of 
the British forces. Glimpses of Bond 
Street and Saville Row as a group of 
British officers (in mufti) and their 
wives pass by. A gold-laced cocked- 
hat naval officer on his way to some 
official function. A group of dapper 
Italian officers in their big caps and 
neat breeches sightseeing off the tri- 
weekly Italian steamers probably off 
to service in Tripoli. A priest of the 
Greek church in his long robes and 
high chimney-pot hat. And every- 
where children—and goats. We get 
caught in a herd of these ubiquitous 
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animals and you will see the goatherd 
answer a call and milk the goat direct 
into his customer’s jug. 

You will notice significant details of 
the life around you. The names of 
the streets: “Strada San Giovanni,” 
“Strada Mercanti,” etc., and the ap- 
pearance of Italian in the public 
notices of the English government all 
tell of the old Italian government of 
the Knights. Peep into a church. 
There is a never-ceasing flow of peo- 
ple going in for a “visit” or perhaps to 
say a rosary or the Stations of the 
Cross. 

As we pass along (or rather, climb), 
there are fine buildings on every side, 
but so cooped up in the narrow streets 
that it is difficult to appreciate their 
proportions or exteriors. Many of 
them are those famous Auberges of 
the Knights where each national divi- 
sion of the Order kept (wisely) to it- 
self. Here, however, is one that it 
is possible to appreciate, for this is 
Palace Square and the old Palace of 

(Continued on page 44) 
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N ALLURING COUNTRY, firing 
the imagination with novel 
thrills, South Africa at- 


tracts discerning travelers from 
all quarters of the globe. 


For here is an amazing combina- 
tion of fascinating romance, mys- 
tery, modern travel comfort, and 
a glorious climate. 


The historic associations of the 
Cape Peninsula, Kimberley’s Val- 
ley of Diamonds, the mile-and-a- 
half-deep gold mines of Johannes- 
burg, colorful, cosmopolitan Dur- 
ban, the Cango Caves, Zimbabwe’s 
mysterious ruins, Kruger Park 
(the world’s greatest 
“z00”)—these are but a few of 
South Africa’s intriguing marvels. 


natural 


Charming seaside resorts and lux- 
urious country clubs contrast viv- 
idly with the picturesque Bantu 
life and its quaint kraals, weird 
tribal ceremonies, witch doctors, 
and wild war dances. 


South Africa is easily reached 
by a delightful, health-giving sea 
voyage. 


For full information, address: 
Thos. Cook & Son 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


or 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 3-1937 


or any office of Thos. Cook & Son 
or the American Express Company. 
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WEST INDIES 


HAVANA 
BERMUDA NASSAU 


CUNARD 


again does the 


UNUSUAL 


The world-famed MAURETANIA in 
all its splendour and distinction... 
now at your service for WEST INDIES 
CRUISES, A travel opportunity of 


unprecedented value. 


Spend Thanksgiving Day in Havana 
. via the MAURETANIA. She sails 
from New York on Nov. 19th, stop- 
ping first at Bermuda and Nassau; 
Dec. 3rd is her next sailing date for 
the same ports. 10 happy, glorious 
days, and what value for your money! 


Rates as low as $140. 


Or 16 days aboard the CARINTHIA 
with Christmas Day in Cartagena 
and New Years Eve in Havana. 
Sailing from New York, Dec. 18th, 
calling at Nassau, Kingston, Colon. 
Rates from $195. A 9 day cruise in 
the SCYTHIA sails from New York 
on Dec. 26th, to Nassau and 
Havana. $140 up. 


Your choice of other cruises of 9, 
10, 16, 18, 23 days. Greatly im- 
proved accommodations . » . much 
lower rates ...and largely increased 
variety of itineraries. Sailings up to 


and including April, 1932. Rates 
$140 to $225 minimum. 


Your Local Agent or the Cunard Steam 
Ship Co., Lid., 25 Broadway, New York 
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MALTA, STRONGHOLD OF THE SEA KINGS 
(Continued from page 43) 


the Knights fills one side. The Union 
Jack now flies over it, and, as we 
stand, the sentry in the square salutes 
the governor as he enters the palace 
in his car. Before we leave the square 
another car passes amid general hat- 
raising and saluting. And this car 
also receives the “Present Arms” of 
the British sentry. Then it passes on 
to the Archbishop’s Palace in an ad- 
joining street. For, in Malta, the 
archbishop takes precedence after the 
governor; the British place him be- 
fore all their generals and admirals, 
a pleasant tribute to the Maltese and 
to the Catholic Church. 

And so to the enjoyable task of ex- 
ploring with what leisure your visit 
permits, all the auberges, museums, 
churches and palacés, where you will 
see the storied wealth of ancient Malta 
set against the ever-living contrast of 
the present. 

So much, then, for Malta’s past and 
present. What of her future? Malta’s 
fate has always been bound to a lead- 
ing sea-power. What of the day when 
sea gives way to air? There is little 
doubt that the development of aerial 
communication will profoundly modify 
Malta’s historic position. 

Acute minds in Malta have foreseen 
this and are at present trying to at- 
tract the leading air companies of Brit- 
ain and Europe to develop their 
African and Indian connections 
through Malta. Malta lies in the di- 
rect path from western Europe to 


Egypt and India but she is, after all, 
only a small dot on the sea and air 
lines may prefer to hug the coasts of 
Europe or Africa in passing to the 
East rather than risk the double sea 
crossing involved in calling at Malta. 

Air developments may bring Eng- 
land to question the necessity of hold- 
ing Malta in the present strength. 
And serious-minded Maltese are al- 


ways considering how Malta would | 


fare if a large proportion of the Brit- 
ish fleet and forces were withdrawn. 
Dependence on the British connection 
seems so general in the island that one 
hesitates to say that the people could 
survive without support. But one re- 
members that similar doubts were ex- 
pressed about Ireland. So long as her 
position remains important, Malta 
seems fated to be held by some other 
country. Independence would prob- 
ably be coincident with declining im- 
portance and decay. - ; 

When, over twenty-five years ago, 
in a field in America two enterprising 
brothers named Wright showed man- 
kind how to proceed to the conquest 
of the air, little Malta, miles away on 
the distant Mediterranean, hardly stir- 
red in her sleepy life. Yet, by revolu- 
tionizing the means of travel and com- 
munication, that one feat is going to 
have more lasting effect on the island’s 
story than any event since the first 
frail barques of the inland sea found 
Malta and made her history. 
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NATURE’S SIDE SHOW IN AUSTRALIA 
(Continued from page 39) 


Then there’s the Australian teddy 
bear, the adorable little koala, inof- 
fensive, lovable, easily tamed, charm- 
ing. When hurt, the little chap cries 
real tears and rubs them away from 
his rubbery-looking little black nose 
with his knuckles: He is now all but 
extinct, but is being reéstablished in a 
sanctuary near Sydney by his benefac- 
tor, Mr. Noel Burnet. The little bear 
is a marsupial, and when the baby de- 
cides to emerge from the mother’s 
pouch, it climbs on her back, and 
there triumphantly rides safely, while 
the mother roams the tops of the gum 
trees in which, and on which, it lives. 

On Australia’s thousand-mile Great 
Barrier Reef, in Queensland, ‘is the 
breeding ground of the green and 
shell-back turtle and the loggerhead. 
The shell-back is the turtle from 
which we have tortoise shell, Queens- 
land annually contributing amounts 
worth about five thousand dollars. 
Another shell-fish on this reef is the 
trochus shell, which, sent to Japan, is 
made into shirt buttons. This brings 
in thousands of pounds annually, also. 
. This great reef is one of the ma- 
rine wonders of the world. The won- 
derfully colored and strangely formed 
fish are here, besides every variety of 
fascinating marine life. For the stu- 
dent, the strange, brilliant fish, the 
beautifully tinted corals, great violet 
bouquet-shaped }madrepora, the mad- 
reporia rosia, the dainty sea lilies; 
for the fisherman, the sporty grouper, 
barramundi, salmon, red emperor, 
mackerel and dozens and dozens of 
| others. On the green shores grow the 
| palms and mangrove, and other vege- 


tation typical of these tropic coasts. 

Motoring in Australia is the keen- 
est delight to a lover of nature. Beau- 
tiful, English-like city suburbs, with 
their neat, red-tiled homes, their 
fences, their gardens, long miles of 
bush; a dip into a canyon smelling 
coolly of leaf-mold and camphor trees ; 
all are typical. Perhaps the road goes 
right into and through a forest of 
gum-trees, with great fern-trees some- 
times rearing their feathery heads 
fifty feet in the air and dominating 
the underbrush. Along the roads 
will be great, enormous, red lilies, gay 
Christmas bells, the thick, soft, white 
petals of the flannel flower, the 
squirmy spider flowers, the splash of 
the red, weeping banksia, which looks 
like a huge bottle brush, the glorious 
red of a flowering gum-tree. 

The acacia, with its dainty, fern- 
like leaf, is here with its hundreds of 
varieties, while from one corner of the 
continent to the other, the smaller 
wild flowers, with their vivid color- 
ings, are endless. The orchids, the 
pitcher-plants, the kangaroo-paws, the 
boronia, are all names to catch the 
imagination, as their blooms catch 
and delight the eye. 

“From Mount Kosciusko’s Icy 
Snow-Peak, to Queensland’s Coral 
Strand,” might very well be an Aus- 
tralian hymn, for variety is the spice 
of Australia. From the wallaby to 
the platypus, and back to the profane 
kookaburra; from the graceful fern 
tree to the wattle, dripping with its 
golden flowers, Australia is typified 
by endless variety, endless beauty. 
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ship of graciousness—thi 
RESOLUTE:— Spaci 
ous rooms air-cooled to you! 
desires. Delightful Verandé 
Cafe overlooking the passinj 
scene. Swimming Pool fluns 
open to tropical moonlight 
Superb cuisine that capture’ 
the spirit of foreign dishes 
Everything to inspire thi 
mood to enjoy the world. 


Then, too, the 1932 itinerary 
combines an abundance o} 
odd, mysterious places wit 
real visits in countries o 
tremendous and immediate 
significance ... 12 days o 
luxurious travel in Gandhi’: 
INDIA without extra cost, 1 
days likewise in CHINA, 1 
days in JAPAN ...a mos 
complete itinerary of 38,006 
miles ... 143 days througl 
five seas and thirty mos 
attractive countries, at rate 
from $1750... . inclusive 
of incomparable shore excur 
sions! Sailing from New York 
January 6th. 


Send for descriptive literature. 
Local Agent or 
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jpes with fountain gods and grotto 
jiges form the genie of the garden 
jere tea olive blooms the year round 
|| where the. camellia tree in spring 
|rs flowers white and crimson, deep 
e and pale, white splashed with 
red of motley or flushing into 
ight lines of pink. Such camellia 
es are the wonder treasures of old 
jinese gardens. 

Socially, Soochow, so far as_ its 
er generation goes, has changed 
y little since it was built. Gen- 
men study the classics, write poetry, 
llect curios, paint fans, and perfect 
tmselves on the musical instruments 
their choice now as they have been 
ng for centuries. When they get 
ed to tears at home following these 
stes, they go off in coteries, as our 
n do here to fish and hunt, to con- 
ue artistic pursuits in their bunga- 
ws|in the country. Each gentle- 
n, however, takes along a lady com- 
nion. Some among these are 
ninese poetesses and artists, others 
st pretty and diverting concubines. 
\There is a great deal of gaiety in 
bochow. The happy families are 
ying all the time, but wives and 
sbands entertain separately. Peo- 
le live high in the New Orleans of 
ina—famous for fine cooks and fine 
Champagne flows | freely. 
American cocktail is not 
| Games of chance of every 
nd are played by gentlemen and 
dies, and the ladies also curse. 

Yet even the younger generation 
shy about mixing sexes socially. 
ast winter the wife of a Western- 
lucated young couple attempted this 
, sending cards to married pairs 
ra formal dinner. These so 
nazed the receivers that one husband 
led, as spokesman, on the sender to 
‘rify the innovation. 

While young men and women in 
her parts of china are experts in 
zz, the Soochow young ladies, 
ained strictly in the tenets of the 
fethodist Church of the South, look 
1 round dancing as one of the temp- 
tions of the devil. Old-fastrioned, 
ywever, as these young people are 
certain social customs and in their 
tention of their beautiful Chinese 
ess, they are up to date on poli- 
‘s, literature, and appreciation ot 
odern progress. The young people, 
1owing the hardships of their peasan- 
y and their coolies as they do, are 
riously studying reforms to allevi- 
e conditions. — 

“Our soldiers won't fight in the 
irk or in the rain. They hate water 
<e cats,’ said a Soochowese to an 
merican visitor. . When she took 
friend on one of the often-de- 
ribed, painted, flower-hung boats she 
red a motor boat to pull it along. 
for,” she said, “these old junks are 
_poky we will never get anywhere 
ithout help.” 

Some of these moderns are even 
clined to criticize Confucius, They 
Id him responsible for China’s re- 
tionary inhibitions and for the over- 
ressing of family ties through which 
iminal acts are shielded and the 
ziness and incapacity of certain 
embers of the ¢lan condoned. 
The Nationalists, in seeking to 
ange China’s lunar calendar, have 
ly succeeded in deleting certain 
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‘THE MAGIC OF SOOCHOW 
(Continued from page 33) 


beautiful features of their New Year. 
The Dragon Festival has not been 
staged on Soochow waters since the 
revolution, but her own annual cele- 
brations remain. In the spring, the 
people flock through the city gates 
to take passage for the birthday fes- 
tival of their Silk Goddess, Yuen Fei, 
whose lacquered image with a golden 
mulberry branch in its lap sits, en- 
throned on an island, beneath its 
golden-roofed temple enameled in but- 
terflies. The worshiping multitude 
makes a great noise with firecrackers 
and gongs to dispel evil spirits lurk- 
ing about the image of the wife of 
the Emperor Huang Ti, she who three 
thousand years ago first brought silk 
to Soochow and taught her women to 
raise the silkworms and weave their 
golden shrouds into beauty. 

The city’s magic festival comes on 
the seventh night of the seventh moon 
when the living light the drowned 
people on their way to Paradise with 
illuminated flowers set afloat upon 
all the waterways. Color flames be- 
neath August’s full moon. Pleasure 
boats, floating restaurants, the streets, 
the canal embankments, gather it in 
bright masses. The waters lap it up, 
reflecting on their liquid mirrors over 
and over gaudy lanterns and the di- 
versified splendor of silk-robed peo- 
ple. Even the fishing boats hide 
squalor with the glamour of lanterns 
as big as watermelons and as bright as 
moons. 

The gorgeous painted pleasure boats 
are looped about the sides with bright 
blue acetylene lights and draped along 
their railings with marionette ladies 
with beautiful masque-like faces, 
jewel-hung  headdresses, exquisite 
hands glittering with rings, and bodies 
dressed in silk slippers, silk trousers, 
and coats embroidered in flowers and 
butterflies. 

The respectable family boats are 
also gay, for even the most virtuous 
ladies in Soochow are beautiful. The 
Chinese keep true to tradition. The 
dress is different and faces more natu- 
ral. A short jacket is worn with an 
aceordion-pleated skirt and jewels are 
less gaudy—pearls, moonstones, lapis 
lazuli, jade, cats’ eyes, and turquoise 
being preferred to glittering gems. 

Lanterns swinging from every boat, 
shop and restaurant warm the moon- 
light silver to rose. In this luminous 
harmony the tassel is the leit motif. 
This bright finishing touch that gives 
gaiety to motion and dash to inani- 
mate things swings its scarlet floss 
from lanterns of painted glass and 
ebony, hangs in turquoise, in emerald, 
in violet, from bead fretwork at the 
base of the big melon-shaped sunset- 
colored southern lanterns dabbled in 
red flowers by a genie’s thumb, de- 
pends in dainty colors from flower- 
painted lanterns of silk, ornaments 
brightly the belt-hung silk tobacco 
pouches of gentlemen, and tinkles in 
seed pearls and coral on the head- 
dresses of ladies. The Chinaman 
would hang tassels on the stars if he 
could reach them. 

As the low-lying boats release their 
flotillas of luminous flowers to lead 
the drowned to Paradise, the old Tiger 
Hill Pagoda looking down on his 
radiant city of silk smiles up at the 
moon and whispers the ancient boast, 
“Heaven above, Soochow below.” 
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NORMANDY’S GENIUS for HOSPITALITY 
BEGINS RIGHT HERE ae¢ PIER FIFTY-SEVEN 


“IF YOU HAVE ANY ENGLISH BLOOD AT ALL, YOU ALSO 

HAVE NORMAN...IF WE COULD GO BACK, WE SHOULD 

PRETTY CERTAINLY BE HELPING TO BUILD THE ABBEY CHURCH 
AT MONT ST. MICHEL’ —Henry Adams 


HE greeting Normandy ex- 

tends you is famous. There is 
in it a warmth born of your true 
kinship to the Normans of this day 
—you are the prodigal returned to 
his own. “Allons!” cries the Nor- 
man. “Our sons and daughters are 
come home! Gaspard!—warn at 
once the long-fatted-calf!”’ 


You feel its warmth as you sit in 
the hall of the knights of the Con- 
quest at the fascinating Inn-of- 
William-the-Conqueror at Dives 
and discuss an incredible lobster. 
(Every French Liner will match that 
lobster for you.) 


You feel it in the handclasp of a 
Norman farmer whom you've 
hailed from his orchard to exchange 
grave views on weather, apples, and 
Calvados (“Nous ?appellons apple- 
jack en Amérique,” you say in your 
traveling French). And you feel it 
in the warmth of his Calvados. 
(That very Calvados is in the cellar of 
every French Liner, and contains the 
Norman warmth.) 


You sense it in the smile of an 
ancient shopkeeper in Rouen—who 
goes with you to show you where 
Queen Fredegonda killed a bishop 
on his own altar, and where Joan of 
Arc was burned at the stake. 

(You will be transported to those 
times by a conversation with some 
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important student or patriot on al- 
most any French Line ship.) 


OU feel it in the New-Eng- 

landish hills and valleys of 
Normandy, in the waves of greet- 
ing from the fisher-folk from their 
thatched cottages, in the arch 
glance of a charming Parisienne on 
the sand of Deauville or Cabourg at 
morning cocktails. And you'll sense 
this “welcome home” as your 
French Liner makes in or out of 
Normandy’s (and France’s) nearest 
port to Paris—Havre—the other 
end of “the longest gangplank in 
the world.” 

When you step from Pier 57, New 
York, on board a French Liner, you 
are already Normandy’s guest. The 
food, the drink, the exquisite relax- 
ing comfort—the genial English- 
speaking service—the gayety and 
the /aissez-faire—all these are mere- 
ly fractions of a total of hospitality 
that. makes more first-class and 
cabin passengers cross by French 
Line ship-for-ship than by any 
other. 

French Line, 19 State St., New 
York, or authorized French Line 
agents everywhere. 
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Boring 
OFFERS THE IDEAL CRUISE 


Around the World 
rates from $] 390 1st class only 


Five cruises, in fact, offering a wide 
choice of itineraries, sailing dates and 
rates. e This is the supreme travel expe- 
rience...different peoples, picturesque 
ports, monuments of ancient glory and 
modern progress that you have read 
about...Latin America, the Orient, India, 
Egypt and Mediterranean and European 
countries. And all these made more en- 
joyable by James Boring’s experienced 
personal service. The first cruise sails 
on the new S.S. PRESIDENT HOOVER, 
largest and finest all-electric liner ever 
built in America. Duration of cruises 
from 85 to 166 days. e Send for booklet 
“A A” giving all details. 


Also Cruise to 
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Alluring 
MEDITERRAN EAN 
CITIES 


an amazing travel value! 


$600 up 


All expenses included..first class only 


Plan now to come with us next winter on 
our seventh annual cruise tothe Mediter- 
ranean. This cruise is different—unique. 
A personalized jaunt with all the usual 
cares and worries of traveling eliminated. 
Every day devoted to the particularthing 
you want to do...rest...play...sight seeing. 
e A limited company of congenial people 
sail on the specially chartered Cunard- 
Anchor S.S. “Transylvania” from New 
York Jan.26,1932.Make reservation now. 
Let us mail Booklet A, giving full details. 


James Boring 
Company 

642 Fifth Ave., New York 

Chicago - Paris - Atlanta 


Expert Travel Counselors to all destinations 


Please send me illustrated booklet about: 
0 Around the World Cruise 
0 Mediterranean Cruise 
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HARVESTING THE GRAPES OF BURGUNDY 


(Continued from page 21) 


gestures he describes his hunt as if he 
had bagged a lion. Then his old face 
clouds for an instant. “Pauvre petite 
béte,’ he says and slips it with a sigh 
under his burlap apron. 

The clock tower in the village casts 
a dark finger to the east. The baskets 
bulge with the weight of the purple 
grapes. Fernand shouts at Gaston: 
“Sing us a song.” And Gaston with 
the. pointed eyebrows and the Chinese 
smile of a faun sings in his clear, 
tenor voice as we heave the baskets 
onto the home-going cart. Mean- 
while Lolote, bored with her hours 
of work, throws a ripe bunch of 
grapes squarely down the neck of her 
cousin George. He leaps over the 
vine rows and throws her head over 
heels into the field, her basket of 
grapes flying all ways at once. She 
jumps up convulsed with good-natured 
laughter. Gaston touches my arm. 
“But listen to Lolote. The lovely 
laughter of eighteen, and how soon 
it passes.” Fernand calls me as we 
start down towards the village. His 
hand sweeps above the shadowy roof- 
tops plumed with soft evening smoke. 
“Did you ever see such beautiful coun- 
try? Nothing like that in America, I 
suppose ?” 

Now in the dim cave the afternoon’s 
harvest is gently crushed between the 
rollers dropping into the immense cuve 
or oaken cask ten feet high and 
twenty feet in diameter. Here the 
purple mass will seethe and bubble for 
seven or eight days when the refuse 
will rise to the top and the fresh mout 
be run off through the bung into the 
brand new oak barrels where it will 
mature for three full years before 
being bottled and marked: Volnay, 
Clos des Ducs de Bourgogne, Benoit 
Glantenay, Proprietor. 

The old man comes out of his gar- 
den to meet us when we reach his 


house. He has an armful of peaches, 
pears and freshly plucked eating 
grapes, the golden Chasselas, which 


he crams into my well-stuffed mu- 
sette. There is no denying him his 
way. No one ever has. Once more 
seated around the table we eat bread 
and herring potted in oil, and slices 
of spiced sausage. This, of course, 
accompanied with another quart of 
red wine. And after this, a glass of 
the sharp fiery Marc de Bourgogne 
distilled from the remains of .the wine 
press. Benoit has his great bowl 
filled with coffee adding half a pint 
of Mare for good measure. His high 
spirits return. He goes from the 
room and brings back tenderly in his 
large hand a piece of twisted stone. 
“This is from the sacred grotto of 
Lourdes,” he says, “Fernand was 
brancardiler there. The curé sent 
him. This stone is for you. Take 
it back to Madame. She will be sur- 
prised. There is nothing like it in 
America, I imagine.’ I am _ over- 
come; I thank him warmly. The old 
man almost blushes. So the stone 
also goes into the musette bag with 
the mushrooms, pears, peaches, grapes 
and a handful of wild thyme from 
Volnay Mountain. 


What a job I have trying to find 
out what he in return would like 
me to send him from America. He 
will not tell me. But finally Fernand 
comes to ‘my rescue. Ever since the 
War, Pére Benoit has possessed some 
American army knee boots such as 
cannot be had in France. Now the 
rubber is gone and they are no good 
for the spring vineyards. After much 
persuasion we measure his foot on a 
piece of the Action Francaise. “If it 
will really give you pleasure, mon- 
sieur, you may send them.” 

Now the last rites. With a candle 
and a little shallow silver cup called 
the tdte-vin I follow my host down 
the stone stairway of his private cel- 
lar. Here in the dim light range the 
dirty oak barrels full of the treasure 
of the best years. Above them along 
the damp wall, 
mildew there is a dull glimmer of old 
bottles. 

Gently he reaches down a bottle 
whose cork is covered with a chapeau 
of green mold. 1921. The great year. 
First we shall sample this barrel of 
1926. Such a strong-bodied, rich wine 
that they have left it an extra year 
or so in the cask as a testimony to 
its manhood. Gently he knocks out 
the bung and sinks the hollow glass 
tube down into the barrel. The air 
rushes out of the tube with a little 
tune. “Hear that,’ says Fernand. “It 
sings. When the wine goes out of it 
you will hear a crying sound. They 
call it the chantepleur.” From the 
pointed nose of the chantepleur a 
stream of ruby nectar squirts into the 
tate-vin. How glorious to taste wine 
thus in the dim cave by candle-light. 
The old man takes his turn. He shuts 
his eyes and sloshes the wine through 
his teeth with an indrawing of the 
breath which assures ~a complete 
vaporization of the delicate bouquet. 
He nods with pleasure as the red 
blood of the grape swirls between the 
Scylla and Charybdis of his two re- 
maining front teeth. I open my mouth 
and he lets the rest of the chantepleur 
drain down my throat. The milk of 
the nourishing mother, indeed. 

So farewell to Volnay. As I mount 
my wobbly bike, Benoit clips a chrys- 
anthemum as large as the sun and 
as ruddy as his best wine which I 
must stick in my buttonhole. Now 
I am off until tomorrow. My legs 
seem made of air and to breathe is 
to laugh because it seems the natu- 
ral thing to do. Only by a magnifi- 
cent effort of will can I keep my 
feet off the handle-bars. I must, after 
all, navigate these village streets and 
steer between the succeeding groups 
of vendangeurs along the road to 
Pommard. 

Dusk is falling as I enter the lamp- 
lit streets of Beaune. Eventually, by 
happy instinct, I seem to arrive in 
the courtyard of the hotel....I 


struggle to write a few lines of my 
journal before sleep, sweet sleep, great 
nature’s second course descends like a 
blanket. 
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le is a plaza, of course, with the 
jcapable monument of José Rizal, 
hurch and a diminutive convent, 
| in a sad state of dilapidation. 
| provincial government One are 
to be found here. 
he American governor does not 
| within this district, but prefers 
yecupy a house located about half 
(lometer from the east gate of the 
| walls. His resitence happens to 
built on top of an old Spanish 
lithouse and consequently has a 
; martial aspect with its heavy 


H 


fer walis, watch towers and loop- 
les—all relics from long ago when 
les were unruly. Were it not for 
) wide-open door, which is actually 
her closed for anybody, one would 
| the totally wrong impression that 
' governor surrounded himself with 
ious devices for his personal safety. 
‘alo is cleaner than most Oriental 
es, although much is left to be im- 
rved. The streets are dog- and 
cken-infested, but the absence of 
dering pork is conspicuous. 
»ros, being Mohammedans, detest 
i te is not a very dusty town,.nor 
| hot, although located only a step 
im the equator. I found Manila 
‘ch hotter. 

As in most other parts of the Ori- 
the Chinese own the business in 
0. The Chinese Pier is theirs al- 
tether, and they are creeping into 
ler sections of the town. Quite a 
mber of Filipinos are living in 
lo nowadays; they are government 
"vants and school teachers. Then 
tre is a detachment of the Philip- 
1e Constabulary stationed at Jolo; 
ur forces are recruited mostly 
long the Filipinos. No American 
ops are now detailed for service in 
lu. 

The Chinese Pier iS an institution 
its. own, famous for many atrocious 
‘mes in the olden days. Today it 
somewhat quieter, although secret 
ium and gambling dens are still to 
found here. On the outside the 
+ looks like an endless row of 
izle wooden shacks on piles far out 
‘the water, with a long bamboo 
sr in front of them, but it is six 
seyen houses deep, criss-crossed by 
rk, narrow and evil-looking alleys 
d lanes, . built of the same, material 
the pier itself. Swift- sailing out- 
gers still steal inshore in the dark 
" 
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The vintas of the Bajaos have gaily decorated sails. 
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of night, smugglers of drugs or Chi- 
nese from Borneo and Celebes, to un- 
load their illicit cargo or passengers 
at the pier. 

The bay outside is filled with vintas 
of the Bajaos, the pagan folk of the 
southernmost waters of this archipel- 
ago. These gypsies of the Sulu Sea 
bring their wares to the Chinese at 
the pier; dried fish, shark fins and 
such delicacies as trepang, edible bird- 
nests and live turtles. Occasionally 
they find a pearl, which, if good, is 
snapped up by the Chinese at a low 


price and is promptly resold to the 
resident buyers for the large jewelry 
houses of New York, London and 
Paris. 

The Sulu Sea has always been 
famous for its pearls. Perhaps twenty 
pearling boats are today engaged in 
recovering this precious gem from the 
deep oyster beds. The pearl market 
is now shot to pieces, principally be- 
cause of the Japanese and the arti- 
ficial oyster beds in Japan where the 
oysters are forced to produce pearls; 
still, a faultless pearl will always find 
a ready sale. As much as twenty-five 
thousand pesos has been paid for a 
single gem-pearl and today’s market 
price for perfectly spherical or pear- 
shaped gems of bright, “live” luster 
is somewhere near one thousand pesos 
a carat. The empty oyster shells are 
exported principally to button manu- 
facturers all over the world. 

As in all eastern towns, the mar- 
ket is the place to see the natives. 
Here the Moro can buy anything his 
heart desires in the way of gaudy 
cloth, brass ware and things to tickle 
his palate. Let us look at the fish 
market with its weird and colorful 
specimens of piscine life in tropical 
waters. There are pure red fish to be 
seen, deep blue or turquoise, bright 
orange, emerald green or jet black, all 
these color variations sometimes found 
in a single little fish, not more than 
an inch long. Or you may see a scar- 
let fifteen pounder, like a giant gold- 
fish, being cut to pieces and handed 
out for a few centavos a piece. 

A few steps to the right parrots 
can be bought and many strange ani- 
mals from distant islands are some- 
times brought here for sale. Walk 
about and you will find an abundance 
of tropical fruit, from the evil-smell- 
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= Courteous Japan crosses the Pa- 
ya cific to give you cordial greeting 


...at the gangplank of the magni- 


ficent new N. Y. K. motor liners... 
the fastest and finest between the U.S. and the Orient. @ As 


your ship heads for the broad Pacific you have already crossed 
the hospitable threshold of the Mikado’s Empire—because you 
enjoy the atmosphere of Japan from the start. When you reach 
the Orient fourteen days later you will know a lot about charm- 


ing Japanese customs and ee too. N. Y. K. ships will 
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give you a running start for the complete enjoyment of your visit to 
the kingdom of cherry blossoms and chrysanthemums. And 14 days, 


going and coming, add almost a month to your visit with Japan. 
JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES ....STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU _ 


Magnificent staterooms and suites...swimming pools...gymna- 
siums...public rooms designed by the artists of the world...and 
menu witcheries that lure the most jaded palate back to its lost 
youth. Deck sports...dancing, of course...and every kind of en- 
tertainment. English speaking stewards. @ Regular sailings from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, first-class $300. up. From Seattle 
and Vancouver direct to the Orient on new Cabin and Tourist-cabin 
motor liners or all Tourist-cabin ships; Cabin $250. up, Tourist-cabin 


$125. @ For detailed information or reservations write Dept. 19. 


New York . 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Ave. 
. 551 Market Street 
1404 Fourth Avenue 
40 North Dearborn Street 
605 South Grand Ave. 


San Francisco . 
Seattle. . 
Chicago 
Los Angeles . 
@ or Cunard Line, General Agents 
or at any local tourist agent. 
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ing durian—although ambrosia to the 
brave man who dares to taste it— 
to the sweet and gentle mangosteen. 
An old, old wrinkled woman sits mo- 
tionless watching her pile of orange 
betel-nuts and a little to the left squats 
a Moro with a fighting rooster under 
his arm. Moros love cock fights and 
fighting birds are sold for from fifty 
centavos to as many pesos as a fight 
enthusiast cares to pay. Strange to 
say, there are no cock-pits in Jolo, 
nor is the cock fighting here as deadly 
a business as in the rest of the Philip- 
pines. The birds usually emerge alive 
from their duels, as the Moros do 
not tie cruel steel spurs, sharp as 
razors, to the legs of their birds. 

Jolo, being the center of Moham- 
medanism in this part of the world, 
with the sultan as the head of the 
church, can boast of a mosque, but it 
is not an elaborate affair. On the 
contrary, it is a rather shabby-looking 
one-story stone house, and its interior 
is in keeping with the exterior. No 
gay-colored prayer rugs, no designs 


along the walls enliven the drab im- 
pression of gloom and untidiness. It 
has no cupola, no minarets and no 
muezzin is heard calling the faithful 
to-gathetyn ss. 

There is a club, of course, the 
South Sea Club. Like all south sea 
clubs it has a huge veranda over- 
hanging the sea, a bar and a powerful 
victrola convertible into a radio full 
of static. It is a mixed club, Fili- 
pinos being eligible to membership. 
The few Americans who gather to- 
gether over their beers and whiskeys 
are an interesting group of men, all 
of whom have had strange and dan- 
gerous adventures. At the club they 
discuss the prices on hemp and copra 
and the latest news from “home,” 
which long ago ceased to be a home 
for most of them. Many of these 
old timers, who remember the days 
of cotta fights and juramentados, have 
expatriated themselves, married native 
women, raised families and finally 
grown to love this God-forsaken part 
of our American world. 


EXPLORING THE SOUTHWEST 
(Continued from page 28) 


Arizona. Your wanderings in the 
Navajo country can be extended al- 
most indefinitely, but from the time 
you leave the Highway until you get 
back to it, you are up against rough 
roads and haphazard accommodations. 
This, to me, is half the fun, and the 
trip is a fine one for those who feel 
that way about it. You travel for the 
most part oyer high, level mesas coy- 
ered with pine forest. You see the 
great gash of the Canyon de Chelly. 
The country looks good and smells 
good and you meet almost none but 
Indians. At the Mormon trading 
posts and at the Hopi villages you 
can buy Indian blankets, jewelry and 
pottery for much less than you can 
buy them in the towns. 

Before I come to the imminent end 
of my screed, I must say something 
about getting along with Indians. The 
average tourist brings to an Indian 
village an attitude that is at once in- 
quisitive and patronising. This makes 
no more hit with an Indian than it 
would with you. He is a proud but 
friendly human being and if you meet 
him as such, you find him very pleas- 
ant. This is especially true “of Pue- 
blos. Navajos are more difficult, but 
not impossible. All Indians love gifts 
and they are especially fond of parrot 
feathers and abalone shells. 

I have said nothing about the Indian 
dances, and I have not space to say 


much. Nearly everyone goes to the 


corn dance at Santo Domingo, which’ 


is near Santa Fe, and which takes 
place early in August. The Indians 
present a splendid primitive spectacle 
and the visitors are almost as interest- 
ing to look at as the savages, for in 
that country people go in for costume. 
The most widely advertised of the 
dances is the Hopi snake dance. It 
is a remarkable thing, beyond a doubt, 
but it takes place in a tiny square on 
top of a narrow mesa, it lasts about 
twenty minutes and about four thou- 
sand frantic tourists try to see it. 
There is a second snake dance. later 
which is little known and easier to 
see. And there are numerous dances 
that few go to see because few know 
about them. If you are a real fan for 
Indians, you can find out about these 
from the United States Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and you may well be 
the only white spectator at some of 
them. 

Lastly, go in the Fall, if you can, 
or stay until the Fall. Then the aspen 
leaves turn the mountains golden yel- 
low and the ripe grain and the sun- 
flowers are golden in the valleys. The 
Mexicans festoon their houses with 
scarlet strings of chile. The sky is a 
solid, flawless blue, and the weather 
is perfect.... And those who go 
once almost always go again. 
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AUTO- KINECAM 


16mm Amateur 
Movie Camera 


The variable-pressure device on 
the film gate prevents in-and- 
out-of-focus pictures by keeping 
the film exactly in the focal 
plane at all speeds. 


The double-spring motor handles 
35 feet of film at one winding, 


The motor is packed in graphite 
and never requires oiling. 


The shutter operation is par- 
ticularly smooth, even when set 
at 64 exposures per second. 


. and many other reasons 
that you will appreciate more 
fully when you examine the 
camera and try it for yourself. 


$115 including cast 


Send for descriptive Booklet T 
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SEA SICKNES 
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jathor of Men and Machines returned, 
e so many other American travel- 
fs, with a great enthusiasm for that 
puntry. 

| “I like Mexico,” he writes. “I like 
js color, its violence, its raw, rum- 
J ling mountains, dizzy trails, purple- 
tue sky and stabbing sun... . I like 
yne way Indians look, the way they 
valk, their utter lack of pretense, 
neir disregard of clocks, the tilt of 
mieir sombreros. . . . Above all I 
‘ke their magnificent inertia, against 
vhich neither Spain nor Europe nor 
Western civilization has prevailed.” 
In his new book, Mexico (Macmil- 
an), he has written a penetrating 
jurvey of two civilizations—that of 
America, where the machine is pre- 
minent, and that of Mexico where 
he ancient system of handicrafts still 
Jourishes in hundreds of Indian vil- 
ages. After his introductory chap- 
ers in which he discusses the history 


nd the Aztecs through the Spanish 
onquest to the collapse of the Diaz 
'égime, he describes the life in the 
mall’ town of Tepozotlan. Taking 
Pepozotlan as a symbol of Mexico 
oday, he shows how a community of 
machineless men lives and compares 
t with the typical American industrial 
tenter which was described so mi- 
autely.in Middletown. He tells of the 
laily life of the Indians, how they 
srovide for food, shelter, clothing and 
‘ntertainment. He tells of their arts, 
heir fiestas and their markets. At 
ull times his comments and his de- 
scriptions are illuminated by compari- 
sons with the highly organized life in 
\merica. The result is that his book 
hrows new light on our own civili- 
zation and that of primitive Mexico. 
As usual, Mr. Chase writes with 
igor and originality. His training as 
‘an economist, his sharp eye for basic 
acts, his ability to make statistics 
dramatic, his hatred for ugliness, 
vaste and pretentiousness, his quick 
‘Appreciation of beauty and fundamen- 
tal human values all prove valuable in 
this comparative study of two 
.mericas. 

Mexico is not only a delightful book 
o read, but it is also a book that will 
be exceedingly useful to the traveler 
in Mexico and to the student of Mex- 
ican culture. It is illustrated with 
fifteen full-page illustrations and a 
rontispiece in colcr by Diego Rivera. 


Recent Handbooks 


HE latest addition to the Way- 
; farer series is Malcolm Letts’ 4 
in Germany (Houghton 
This book covers the sec- 
tion of Germany that begins jat Cleve 
on the Dutch border and is closed on 
the east by the Elbe at Magdeburg 
and by the “Salle at Namburg and 
erseburge. The book includes the 
‘Harz Mountains, the Wiser Valley, 
and many towns’ in Saxony, Hesse 
and Westphalia. 
William Kent’s London for Every- 


man (E. P. Dutton) is a compact, 
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useful guidebook to England’s capital. 
In addition to historical and practical 
information of all kinds about London, 
it contains forty-eight street maps in 
color. 

Regina Jais’ new book, Legendary 
France (Dial Press), discusses Car- 
cassonne and the Basque country. In 
this book she follows some of the most 
interesting historical trails in France 
—trails that lead southward to Pro- 
vence and the land of troubadours, to 
the Pyrenees, the Basque villages and 
many other delightful places. This 
book will interest all readers who 
have enjoyed her previous volume, 
Legendary Germany. 

In Seeing South America (Revell) 
John T. Faris has written a useful, 
comprehensive, and up-to-date hand- 
book for the South American traveler. 


Dancing Gods 


HE new book by Erna Fergusson, 

Dancing Gods (Knopf), is the 
first popular account of the Indian 
dances of the Southwest. The author 
has based her book on close study and 
observation and upon all available 
sources of information. It includes 
descriptions of all the well-known 
dances like the corn dance, the snake 
dance, the fire dance, and many less 
known but equally important ones. 

The dances of our Southwest In- 
dians are probably the most interest- 
ing survivals of primitive ritual to be 
found anywhere in’ the world, for they 
have not been divorced from their 
original significance. 

The Indian dance, says the author, 
“is the genuine religious expression 
of a primitive people which has sur- 
vived, without serious interruption, 
for thousands of years. It belongs to 
the period of human culture before 
the religious ritual and the drama had 
become separate things. The Indian 
dance is a prayer, performed with the 
greatest reverence, and it is also a 
dramatic representation, as finished 
and as beautiful as a modern ballet. 
Sometimes it has pantomime, some- 
times humor, sometimes only the so- 
lemnity of a religious service. Un- 
happily, it is probably true that as 
young Indians are trained away from 
their ancient faiths, the Indian dance 
will lose its meaning as a religious 
form. As an art form it should cer- 
tainly be encouraged and preserved as 
purely as possible. Fortunately we are 
still far from the time when the dance 
will have lost its religious significance 
even for the young Indian. Even 
those of the younger generation who 
have been trained in Indian schools 
and have gone away from home to 
live, return to their people for the 
important ceremonies and show a deep 
belief in their efficacy.” 

Dancing Gods is illustrated with 
sixteen half-tone illustrations from 
paintings by John Sloan, Oliver Rush, 
Victor Higgins, Wright Gilland and 
other famous artists. 
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LAVISH HOUSEKEEPERS 
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How irritating are the economies of too frugal house- 


keeping! You rush into your hotel room late in the after- 
noon, hop under the shower, reach for a fresh towel — 
and there isn’t one. The day’s skimpy supply completely 
exhausted! You can either use a rumpled towel or phone 
— and wait — for an extra one to be sent up. 

Or you. sit down to your desk to dash off a few letters 
... find rusty pens, a caked ink well, only a few sheets of 
stationery. More inconvenience of sending — and wait- 
ing — for additional supplies to be brought! 

Economies like these are not practiced in the Statlers. 
In our houses we provide such an abundance of supplies 
that you don’t need to phone — or wait — for anything. 
Your bathroom boasts a liberal stack of bath towels and 
linen face towels — pure white, extra size, of the finest 
quality. Even the shower curtains are kept fresh and clean. 

Moreover, your writing desk is amply stocked with 
stationery—letterheads, note paper, correspondence cards, 
postals, blotters, telegram blanks, new pens of different 
types, fresh ink in a clean, non-caking well — even the 
year’s calendar. A quantity generous enough to satisfy 
the most industrious correspondent! 

And we’re not only lavish housekeepers, but good 
housekeepers — proud of the extreme cleanliness of our 
rooms, our beds, draperies, walls and carpets. 

During our years of hotel-keeping many have told us 
we’re foo lavish. Some even called it lavish when we were 
the first hotels to provide every room with its own private 
bath, circulating ice water, free radio reception —a 
newspaper under the door every morning. But we shall 
continue to provide wnstintingly all the conveniences — 
and supplies — which mean so much to the comfort and 


satisfaction of our guests. 
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“‘ARANDORA STAR” 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER IN THE WORLD 


Sunshine, 


For full particulars of 
these and all other forth- 
coming cruises apply 


THE BLUE 


Dec. 18 . 
Also Special 46 Days Cruise to 
WEST INDIES AND MIAMI 

Jan, 23, 1932 


CRUISES 


The Blue Star sunshine months are here! Let the 
“Arandora 


cruising liner in the world—take you to Romance, 


Star”—the most superbly equipped 


Pleasure and Health. It will be the 


most perfect holiday you have spent. 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


22 days....... From 40 Gns. 
cy ae 19 days.......From 38 Gns. 


From 99 Gus. 


STAR LINE 


3, LOWER REGENT ST., S. W.1 (Gerrard 5671) 
LIVERPOOL: 10, WATER ST., AND PRINCIFAL TOURIST AGENTS 


St Thomas 
Gravel Service 


\ 
RSs Steamer Reservations 
Tours — Cruises 


HAVANA 
BERMUDA 
WEST INDIES 
SOUTH AMERICA 
MEDITERRANEAN 
AROUND THE WORLD 


A. P. ST. THOMAS 


30 EAST 42 ST., NEW YORK 
MURRAY HILL 2-5166, 2-5198 


The Belvedere 
BALTIMORE 


and 


The Jefferson 


RICHMOND 


Two Famous Hotels 
in 
Two Historical Cities 
@ 
THE CONSOLVO HOTELS 


HOTEL GIBSON 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Middle West's Finest Hotel 

1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


Rates $3.00 and up 
C. C. Scuirrever, Managing Director 


ST. JOHN HOTEL 


Meeting Corner Queen Street 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Right in the Center of the Historical Part 
of ‘Old Charleston” 
Convenient to Everything - European Plan 
Free Auto Parking Space 


Popular Priced Meals or a la Carte Service 


An unfailing Source of Pleas- 
ure at little expense. Start a 
Collection! An absorbing, en- 
tertaining, educational pas- 
time for the young as well as 
the adult. Our Tllustrated 
Booklet telling its many ben- 
efits FREE with 100 different stamps for 10c. 
Send for it today. 


GLOBUS STAMP CO., 270 4th Ave., New York 


BOOKS 


FOR THE 
Traveler 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL 

Be travel-wise. Consult us. 
Provide yourself with the best 
guide books. Read before and 
after you travel. Books will take 
you to the ports of a thousand 
adventures and romance. Let us 
“book” your passage. 

Write us today. 


Travelers Book Shop 


(The only book shop Specializing 
in Travel Books.) 


11 Broadway 


New York 


FREE FALL 
CATALOG 


Just offthe press 


| Showing Hunt- 
ing Shoes, Duck 
Hunting Boots, 
Innersoles, 
Sleeping Bags, 
Canvass Lug- 
gage Bags, etc. 


i) L.L.BEAN,Mfr. 
il 349 Main St. 


FReceonr Maine 
3] Freeport, Maine 


BENNETT'S 
Travel Bureau 


580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
12 Offices thruout Europe 


Deaturing Conducted and Independent 
Trips to 


Scandinavian Countries _ 


° ° . 
To Europe in Springtime 
Sail on luxurious express steamer to the 
Mediterranean. Land at Naples. Travel 
through Italy at the loveliest season—then’ 
Switzerland, France, England, Paris and 
London at their gayest. 


For complete information write 


TEMPLE TOURS, Inc. 
443 Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


FEATURING SMALL PARTIES, ALL- 
Expense escorted Tours: ‘‘Around the 
World’’,“‘Cape to Cairo” ,““South Amer- 
ica’ ,‘‘ The Mediterranean and Europe’’. 


Send for booklets 


PATHFINDER TOURS, INC. 
1151 S. Broadway Los Angeles, Calif. 


| [em | SCANDINAVIA— RUSSIA 


Direct Passenger Service to 
COPENHAGEN, HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 
GDYNIA, DANZIG and STOCKHOLM 
Connecting to All Ports in the Baltic 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
Ideal Accommodations. Outside Rooms. One Class. 
LOWEST RATES 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., 
5 Broadway, N. Y. C. Digby 4-6700 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


(Continued from page 49) 


Eashoard Ho! 


N EASTWARD HO! (Houghton 
Mifflin) Foster Rhea Dulles has 


‘| written the story of some of the great 


merchant adventurers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth. centuries. These 
great travelers who turned their ships 
toward the East rather than toward 
the new world of the West, are Rich- 
ard Chancellor, who penetrated to the 
Moscow of Ivan the Terrible and es- 
tablished trade relations between 
England and Russia; Anthony Jen- 
kinson, who traveled the romantic 
road to Bokhara in Samarkand; 
James Lancaster who was one of the 
pioneers of English trade in the East 
Indies; William Adams, who was 
honored as the first Englishman to 
visit Japan where a street in Tokio 
bears his name; and Sir Thomas Roe, 


who was the envoy of the East Ind 
Company to the Mogol court 
Jahangir. 

There is glamour, romance, and ac 
venture in the accounts of these yoy 
agers’ exciting experiences, while, b 
drawing liberally. upon their own ¢ 
aries and letters as they appeared | 
such collections of travels as those 
Hakluyt and Purchas, the author h 
given us an authentic contempor 
picture of the East, rich in vivid 
scription. f 


E 
: 
i 


Nor is the historical si 
nificance of these voyages lost sigt 
of. For they laid the foundations f 
English trade with the East and, © 
unknowingly, pointed the way to 4 
empire. 4 

The book is illustrated with a num 
ber of reproductions of beautiful ol 
prints and maps. i , 


THE SACKING OF VISBY 
(Continued from page 37) 


stones he replaced can easily be 
seen. I entered Ostra Stadsporten, 
the east gate, and wandered aim- 
lessly down cobbled streets. Streets 
in Visby mean hundreds of ancient 
houses mingling with more modern 
structures. Following the shade of 
the walnut trees, I finally found my 
way to Stora Torget. 

The main square was filled with 
market women behind their makeshift 
stalls filled with carrots and cabbages. 
There in the shadow of the ruined 
walls of St. Catherine’s Church they 
barter their goods. What a different 
scene was enacted on that square six 
centuries ago! 

According to the famous painting, 
“The Sacking of Visby,” by Hell- 
quist, Valdemar Atterdag sat there 
on his raised platform with a red cur- 
tain at his back. For three days he 
sat and watched the citizens of Visby 
pour their treasures into three huge 
beer vats. 

The picture shows a_ sad-eyed 
woman with a child in her arms. An- 
other child clings to her skirts. The 
husband and father glares at the king 
and clenches his fist. But he knows 
rebellion would be fatal. There in 
the little street Valdemar’s mer- 
cenaries with raised spears wait to 
escort recalcitrant spirits to the prison 
ship, while other citizens shuffle along 
beneath their burdens of silver and 
gold. 

St. Catherine’s Church still has ex- 
quisite beauty. Lights and shadows 
play on the walls outlining brilliant 
archways on gray stone. One can 
imagine the sun streaming through 
fine stained glass in Gothic windows 
to make pretty patterns on the marble 
floor. In 1361, if there were wor- 
shipers in the church on the fateful 
day Valdemar Atterdag demanded 
tribute, they could have heard the 
shuffling of feet in the square. 

Perhaps the victims of Valdemar’s 
greed sought solace in other churches, 
Helgeands Kyrka, unique in having 
two stories, or St. Nikolaus, with its 
renowned carbuncles. Perhaps they 
witnessed the desecration of their 
temple as the Danish king’s guards 
wrenched the giant carbuncles from 
the rose windows. 

Today, even without the jewels, the 
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rose windows are beautiful. It 4 
strange that all of the ruined churche 
are more interesting than the cathe 
dral of St. Maria with its recon 
structed elegance. But Maria alon 
has welcomed worshipers throug! 
seven centuries. She alone has stoo 
while the fortunes of WVisby shifted 
On my last afternoon in Visby — 
left the ruined churches of the of 
and the excavations of Korsbetning: 
to visit Galgeberg. This gray Gal 
lows Hill is reached by a short wall 
from Norra Stadsporten, the nortl 
gate of the wall. of 
As I stood by the three pillars | 
realized pirates had been hanged fron 
their tops for I remembered tha 
Visby, Liibeck and Riga had one 
formed a league against piracy 
“Yes,” I thought, “these same pillar 
were used to hang pirates who preyet 
on merchants sailing from Visb} 
across the Baltic to Novgorod ant 
on to the Orient. To Micklegarth 
that strange name the Norsemen gavé 
Constantinople !” j 
On the evening that my boat sailec 
I asked a friend in Visby how all if 
legends of Valdemar began. He tole 
me he thought the Gotlanders built uf 
the legends to save their faces 
Valdemar Atterdag wanted money an¢ 
the island was easy prey. But te 
save their reputation for valor, the 
Visbians invented strange stories of a 
scorned goldsmith who went to Den- 
mark and said to the King, “Yout 
Majesty, our island is so rich the 
‘swine are eating from silver troughs 
and the women are spinning on golden 
distaffs.’” After that they told of 
Valdemar visiting the island disguised 
as a beggar, and a thousand other 
charming tales. 
But the “charming tales” were based 
on a grain of truth. Valdemar At- 
terdag did visit Visby. If, within the 
next year or so, you visit the old 
city, you will find archeologists un- 
earthing the skeletons of his victims 
at Korsbetningen. Visby and _ her 
legends will be recreated for you be- 
fore the iron cross with its Latin 
inscription: “In the year of our Lord, 
1361, on July 27, the Gotlanders fell 
at the hands of the Danes before the 
gates of Visby. Orate pro eis.” : 


* * * 


THE HADDON CRAFT: 
CAMDEN, N, J. 
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NOW READY 


LONDON, PARIS AND ROME IN 
SEVEN DAYS, by Arthur Milton. 
An ingenious guide to the great European 
capitals with programs for each day that 
are triumphs of selection..A new kind 
of guide for “people in a hurry.” With 
street maps. 


ON MEDITERRANEAN SHORES, by 
Emil Ludwig. 

The author of Napoleon and Bismarck 
writes of his travels through the Medi- 
terranean. Setting out from Genoa, the 
author carries the reader through Sicily, 
Greece, Constantinople and Asia Minor, 
Palestine, Egypt and North Africa. 


MEET THE GERMANS, by Henry 
Albert Phillips. 
Here is modern Germany set against the 
background of the Germany of song, 
legend and history, and its people at 
work and play. 


THE ROMANTIC EAST, by Sydney 
Greenbie. 

A gorgeous panorama of Asia, old and 
new, by a writer who knows it inti- 
mately. India, Siam, Indo-China, China 
and Japan present a fascinating kaleido- 
scope of strange places and the glamor 
of contrasting civilizations. 


RAMBLES IN OLD LONDON, by 
George Byron Gordon. 

The Mother of Cities is presented in a 
masterly way by a writer who has long 
been a student of historical London. 
Cathedrals and churches, monuments, 
taverns, and the scenes of great historic 
events in vivid panorama. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Ten sparkling titles in this series of new editions of the most popular 
travel books of the day are published this month. These books, with 
their predecessors, constitute the cream of books on far places. Like a 
magic carpet they will transport you to the land of your dreams. Full 
of practical information for the traveler and of entertainment for the 
armchair argonaut of the seven seas. 


THE SPELL OF IRELAND, by 
Archie Bell. 

Few places in modern Europe have re- 
tained their ancient beauty and charm 
as Ireland has. Mr. Bell takes the reader 
through countryside, village and city, 
meeting the people and visiting lakes 
and rivers, castles and abbeys famous in 
history and legend. 

TWO VAGABONDS IN SPAIN, by 
Jan and Cora Gordon. 

The travels and adventures of two ar- 
tists, each blessed with a sense of humor, 
in out-of-the-way parts of Spain. A book 
full of entertainment and which gives en- 
lightening glimpses of Spanish places 
and people. 


AS IT IS IN ENGLAND, by Albert 
B. Osborne. 

A book which portrays with unusual 
charm those places that give England 
her greatest individuality—the luxuriant 
countryside with its picturesque villages, 
castles, cathedrals, abbeys and peaceful 
landscapes. 


PICTURE TOWNS OF EUROPE, by 
Albert B. Osborne. 

Intimate portraits of cities which have 
retained the color of medieval times— 
Carcassonne, San Gimignano, Toledo, 
Ragusa, Hildesheim, Rothenburg, Bus- 
saco, and many others. 


TOGETHER, by Norman Douglas. 

The record of a summer spent in an 
Alpine village, wandering about, chat- 
ting with the inhabitants and savoring 
the scenery. Pointed and charmingly 
subtle, “Together” has all the flavor 
found in every book by Mr. Douglas. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED - 


THE CALL OF ENGLAND, by H. V. 
Morton. 


WHEN YOU GO TO LONDON, by 
H. V. Morton. 

HERE’S IRELAND, by darold 
Speakman. 

FRANCE FROM SEA TO SEA, by 
Arthur Stanley Riggs. 


COME WITH ME THROUGH 
FRANCE, by Frank Schoonmaker. 


THE PARIS THAT’S NOT IN THE 
GUIDE BOOKS, by Basil Woon. 
RIVIERA TOWNS, by Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. 

ALONG 'THE PYRENEES, by Paul 
Wilstach. 


ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN, by Paul Wilstach. 


SEA AND SARDINIA, by D. H. 


Lawrence. 


11. 
12. 
13. 


14, 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


SPANISH TOWNS AND PEOPLE, 
by Robert Medill McBride. 

COME WITH ME THROUGH 
ITALY, by Frank Schoonmaker. 
PLANNING A TRIP ABROAD, by 
Edward Hungerford. 

THROUGH EUROPE ON TWO 
DOLLARS A DAY, by Frank Schoon- 
maker. 

FINDING THE WORTH WHILE 
IN EUROPE, by Albert B. Osborne. 
TOWNS OF DESTINY, by Hilaire 
Belloc. 

BAGHDAD AND POINTS EAST, by 
Robert J. Casey. 

IN COLDEST AFRICA, by Carveth 
Wells. 

THE OUT TRAIL, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. 

UNDER THE SKY IN CALIFORNIA, 
by Charles Francis Saunders. 


Full library size, 54%4 by 814 inches, rich cloth binding, gold stamped. Printed on 
fine antique paper, with end sheets which carry from 4 to 8 full-size illustrations. 


In their original edition these books sold at from $2 to $6. Now you may 
have them in this fine new edition printed from the original plates at 


At all booksellers or direct from the publishers. 
If more convenient order by number. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., Publishers 


4 West Sixteenth St., New York 


TAKE THE BUCK OUT OF YOUR ENGINE 


Dry gas vaporizes completely because it is 
properly refined. Wet gas vaporizes only in 
part. Wet gas carries an uneven spray of raw 
wet gasoline which chokes some cylinders at 
the expense of others, causes crankcase dilu- 
tion and wasted power. Dry gas goes through 
the manifold evenly. It burns completely, 
delivering all its power into every cylinder, 


—and jor perfect lubrication, use 


“CRACK-PROOF” 


© 1931, The Texas Company 


ee light flashes green! 
Your car jumps ahead in a 
series of uneven bursts of speed. 
Erratic power impulses drive it 
forward. Missing, fuel-starved 
cylinders hold it back. That is 


engine-buck. 


The trouble is often due to 
the use of wet gas. Acceleration 
is irregular because the gasoline 
distribution itself is irregular. 
Wet gas fails to burn and many 
an unfired charge goes out 
through the muffler—wasted! 


Change to dry* Texaco-Ethyl 
and see the difference. Dry*Tex- 
aco-Ethyl goes evenly into every 
cylinder and burns completely. 
It takes out the buck, gives 
smooth continuous power, even 
pick-up and comfortable quick 
acceleration. No gas can do more. 
Drive up today to any silver 
Texaco pump. Fill up with 
dry* Texaco-Ethyl. Available in 


every one of our 48 States. 


HE) VT BX AsS CO By PeASINEY 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


misse 


DRY 


a COMPOUND ™ 


a DRY 


THERE 18 NO BETTER GASOLINE 


or, me 


BXACO| 
ETHYL. 
w) 


